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THE LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
HE NEW VOLUME of the “ MEDICAL 


TIMES” commences this day (Oct. 5.) with FOUR NEW 
COURSES of PAPERS and LECTURES : the First by the cele- 
brated PINEL, on the STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the 
BRAIN, with new Views on Mental Diseases (translated, with 
Notes, by Dr. Costello, long the pupil and friend of Gall); the 
Second, by Mr. GUTHRIE, F. R.S. (late President of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons) ; the Third, by Dr. CORRIGAN, of Dublin, on 
Select Points in the PRACTICE of MEDICINE; the Fourth, 
by Dr. RIGBY, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. The “* MEDICAL TIMES ”’ is the largest 
of all the Medical Journals, and contains, weekly, a com nlete 
analysis of the Original Papers in all other Medical Periodicals, 
English and Continental. Price 5/. ; stamped 6/. ; or 1/. 58. per 
annum for the Stamped Edition, to the Office.—J. A. Carpal, 49. 
Essex Street, Strand. 


To — a Age PT e 

HE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 

and NAVAL and MILITARY CHRONICLE. — The best 

Newspaper for the Royal Army and Navy. — Published every 

Saturday Afternoon, price 7d., at 351. Strand, corner of Wel- 
lington Street. 

The “ United Service Gazette,” the first newspaper published 
which professed to devote itself to the interests of the Army and 
Navy, has now been established Eleven Years ; and has, during 
that period, obtained an extensive circulation, not only among 
Officers of the United Services and their connections (including a 
large proportion of the aristocracy of the country), but also in all 
the Colonial Dependencies of the British Empire ; in the East and 
West Indies, in North and South America, in Australasia and 
Africa ; and, in short, in every part of the civilised world in which 
her Majesty's Troops or Ships are stationed. In this respect it 
may boast a more extended range of usefulness than any weekly 
newspaper confined to the record of the ordinary political and 
domestic intelligence of the day. To Advertisers, indeed, of nearly 
every class, it will be found, from the peculiar nature of its cireu- 
lation, to afford a medium for the ae of their announce- 
ments which is not exceeded in eligibility by that of any weekly 
journal whatsoever ; for, not to mention the fact that it addresses 
itself exclusively to the higher ranks of the Naval and Military 
Professions, one half ita vee issue is distributed among Clubs, 
Officers’ Messes (Naval and Military), Public News Rooms, Mili- 
tary and Naval Libraries, and the principal Hotels, not only in the 
Metropolis and Provinces (and more especially in the seaport and 
garrison towns) of Great Britain, but in those of all her Foreign 
Dependencies. Single copies of the “ United Service Gazette," so 
distributed, pass, on an average, through the hands of One Hun- 
dred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notice Ad- 
vertisers are usually most anxious to attract. The remaining 
portion of its impression is dispersed among Officers of the higher 
ranks in the Army and Navy, and their relatives and friends, at 
home and abroad. 

Office, No, 351. Strand, corner of Wellinzton Street. 
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(the genuine Edition) enlarged and beautifully illustrated. 
Price One Penny. —Contents: Common Notes, Eclipses, Law 
Terms University Terms, Moon's Changes, Sun's Rising and 
Setting, Weather, Savings’ Bank Tables, Wages Table, List of 
Stamps, Window Tax, Borough Regulations, Intemperanee, Se- 
lect Sentences, Horrors of War, Chinese Punishment, Death Seenes, 
Quarters of Life, Thickness of the Earth, Native Genius, Heroism, 
Penalties under the Stamp Act, Gardening, Agriculture, Hints to 
Gardeners &c., High Water Table, Varieties, and Three H 
and Sixty Heirs at Law Wanted. 


POOR RICHARD'S ALMANACK,—the 


Wales, a great variety of Agricultural and Domestic Receipts, &e. 
— Price Twopence. 
Dedicated to the Ladies, aan 
THE VICTORIA MINIATURE ALMA. 


NACK the smallest and cheapest ever published, with Engravings, 
and Sixteen additional Pages: price 3/., roan tuck 6¢.—Contents : 
Calendars, Remarkable Events, Sun's Rising and Setting, Moon's 


| Changes, Royal Family, Holidays at the Banks, London Bankers, 


Distance Tables, Stamps, Eclipses, Common Notes, Law Terma, 
Poetry, Tales, Varictics, Blank Pages for Memoranduins, &c. &c. 


Iv. 
‘ce . . ‘ag 

POOR RICHARD’S FARMER'S and 
COMMERCIAL POCKET BOOK, foolscap &vo., gilt edges, tuck, 
&c., ls.6¢. only, contains an Almanack, a great variety of nseful Ta- 
bles, a List of all the Fairs in England and Wales, valuable Recipes 
a vast Fund of Amusement and Instruction, asplendid Engraved 
Frontispiece, and numerous Engravings, together with Forty-eight 
Pages, neatly printed and arranged upon the most serviceable plan 


| for Memorandums and Engagements ; the whole forming the com- 


sletest, the cheapest, and the most useful Pocket-Book ever pub- 
ished. 


v. 
LIST OF FATRS for all the towns in England 
gna Wales. Agricultural and Domestic Recipes, &c.— Price One 
enny. 


vi. 

THE MERCHANT’Sand TRADESMAN'S 
DAILY REMEMBRANCER, foolseap folio, petoe 2s. strongly 
bound and containing ruled pages for Daily Appointments 
throughout the Year, Bills to advise, Bills ofExchange due, Letters, 
&e.; suitable for a Counting-house desk. 

Sample Dozens may now be had of the Wholesale Agents. —A 
liberal allowance to the Trade. Sta 

London : W.Strange, #!. Paternoster Row, London + D. O'Brien, 
Dublin; Tait, Menzies, Edinburgh; Heywood, Manchester ; 


(Haxayr James Howr, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet 


72. Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, Oct. 12. 1844. 
MR, NEWBY'S NEW WORKS. 
In the Press. 

I. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MRS.GREY, “°CT™-" 

Immediately, in 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


HE GAMBLER’S WIFE. By the Author 


| of* The Young Prima Donne,” “ The Belle of the Family,’ 
“ The Old Dower House,” &e. &e. 


Just ready, in 1'Vol. demy &vo. y 
ALGERIA PAST AND PRESENT; or, 
THE MOORS, THE FRENCH, AND ABD-EL-KADER. From 
Personal Observation, from Official Documents of the French Go- 
vernment, &c. &c. By J. H. BLOF ELD, Esq. 


mY. 
7 Just ready, in 2 Vola. post Svo. 
ANTI-CONINGSBY; or, THE NEW GE- 
NERATION GROWN OLD. By AN EMBRYO M. P. 
* Who'll change old lamps for new.” 


In2 Vols. post avo. 
THE COURT PARTIAL: 
Military Life in 1s—. 


In 3 Vols. post vo. (with Ttustrations), 
LIFE AT FULL LENGTH. By MARK 
MERRIV ANE, Es. 


In Monthly Parts, price ls. each, 
THE ORPHAN; or, MEMOIRS OF 


MATILDA. By EUGENE SUF. Translated from the Original 
by the Honourable D. G. Osborne, with [instrations on Steel by 
R. Cruikshank. Part L. will be published November 1}. 


\RIMSTONE'S CELEBRATED EYE- 


XN SNUFF. Manufactured from Herbs, grown at his He le 
Highgate. Under the Patronage of H. KR. H. the Duchess of 
their late Majesties, and sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury, 


Read the following Letters of Facts out of many thousands ; — 


To W. Grimstone, Esq. April 20th, 144, 
Dear Sin,—I feel bound ty a sense of justice to inform you 
the miraculous cure effected on myself, by taking a few 
the far celebrated Grimstone's Eye Snuff, which, in my case, 
rather to be called Ear Snuff, it having effeetually relieved me 
a deafness from which I have been suffering for many years. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this communieation, 
since I should much regret if the extraordinary qualities of your 
Eye Snuff were not universally known. 
I am, dear Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Grantown, Scotland. Manoaner Macenzeoon. 
I can vouch for the truth of the foregoing facts and statements. 
May 8th, 1844. Jamas Suvren, Kentbury, Berks. 


Copy of a Letter addressed to W. Grimstone, ~ 
35. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
August I2th 144. 

Sin, — Being an engraver on wood, which is a very sedentary oc- 
cupation, I was subject to great weakness of sight after being em- 
ployed some hours; I have felt wonderful relief from the use of 
your Eye'Snuff: through that alone I have been able to continue at 
work many more hours, and have left off with my sight quite as 
perfect as when I commenced in the morning. _I am certain if en- 
gravers generally were to use it they would ‘fina ita great boon. 

Yours, &c. 
Wrissam Catrent, 


THE SUFYERER'S FRIEND. 


Come, ye who are troubied with dimness of sight, 
Your attention a moment I humbly invite ; 
And I earnestly trust that my lines mony be read 
By all who suffer from pains in the head. 
Now, do not suppose I am dealing in “ puff,” 
While telling the worth of my Her us Snuff, 
For the healing effects which its quali le 
Ifave obtained it the name of * “ ufferer's Friend.” 
Whenever the head is distracted by pains, 
When study or drowsiness muddles the brains, 
One pinch of this “ snuff" you are certain to find, 
Gives ease to your head, and tone to your mind ; 
Then the pleasing power yeas to the senses, 
Is as much to be prized as relief it dispenses. 
You would fancy the sweets of Arabia to blend 
In the ravishing scent of the “ Sufferer’s Friend,” 
And now, in conclusion, I beg your permission 
‘To guard you concerning a grows imposition — 
Many dealers there are in certain * mixct stuff,” 
Who have made use of “ Grimstone" in their snuff, 
You must therefore buy none (if you would not be bitten), 
That has not my signeture legibly written ; 
- uo other — — ae depend ad a 
n procuring genuine * ferer s Fr . 
Tur Ixvewton ov Eve Swarr. 
44. Oxford Street, 
Sold in Canisters at @., 1. 3c, 2a. 4c, 40. 4d, Ae., andl ihe. Gd. each. 
A liberal Discount to all Shippers, Merchan 
W. GRIMSTONE, Exporter of British . 
Eye Souff, for Cash only with ooeers 5 Importer 
a and all other kinds of Cigars, <4. 


vte* Grimstone’s Eye Snuff will keep in ang-efimete. 
W. B.— Any quantity can be forwarded General 
Post, by on ing ® money order ; « ts 4d. ith povage, 
will be 2s., and so on, in proportion, an each 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE DUEL, 


MEANTIME, as you may suppose, our minds were employed with opposite 
| thoughts, and we had scarcely entered the house, before my mother made a 
| sign to Gabrielle to leave us together. The poor girl came and held her fore- 
| head to me to kiss, as she had always been in the habit of doing formerly ; 
but scarcely had she felt my lips touch her, and my arms fold her to my 
bosom, than she burst into tears. As I looked down upon her, it seemed to 
me that I could see into her very heart, and I felt great compassion for her. 

“ My dear little sister,” said I, “you know I cannot regulate circumstances ; 
they are far more powerful than I am. ‘Tis God that disposes of events, 
you know, and events dispose of man. Ever since my father’s death, I have 
felt myself responsible for all your actions ; it is my duty to watch over your 
life, and make it happy if I can.” 

“ Yes, brother,” said she, “you are the master of my actions; you know, 
I always look up to you for everything. I will do all that you would have 
| me; indeed I will: but I cannot help fearing, though I know not what it is I 
fear ; and weeping, though I can’t tell why.” 

“ Be comforted, dear Gabrielle,” said I, “the danger is over now, thanks 
to the God that watched over you. Go to your chamber, love, and pray, as 
a young heart like yours ought to pray; that will chase away all your dread 
and dry your tears. Go.” 

She kissed me and left the room. My mother followed her with her eyes, 
and as soon as the door was closed, turned to me. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” said she. 

“ Tt means, mother,” replied I, in a firm but respectful tone, “that the 
union you wrote to me of cannot take place. Gabrielle must not marry 
Count Horace de Beureval.” 

“ But I have almost made an engagement to that effect,” said my mother. 

“T will take it upon myself to absolve you from that engagement,” I 
replied. 

“ But will you not tell me why, without any reason whatever?” 

“ My dear mother, do you think me thoughtless enough to set at naught 
a thing so sacred as a promise, if I had not good reasons for so doing ?” 

“ But you will tell me, I presume, what those reasons are?” 

“ T cannot, mother, it is impossible, quite impossible; for I am bound by 
an oath.” 

“ I know,” said she, “ that people say a great many things against Horace ; 
but no one has ever been able to prove anything yet. Do you believe all 
those slanderous tales ?” 

“ T believe my own eyes, mother, for I have seen —— 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Now, hear me, mother. You know whether or not I love you and my 
sister ; and where the happiness of either is concerned, whether I could be 
capable of lightly making an immovable resolution: you know, in short, 
whether, on so all important an occasion as this, I am the man to give you a 
false alarm. Well, mother, I say to you, I swear to you, that had I not 
arrived in time to prevent this union, and had my father, in the absence of 
his son, not risen from his grave to stand between his daughter and this man ; 
had the marriage already taken place, and were Gabrielle, at this moment, 
Madame Horace de Beureval, there would be but one thing left for me to 
do — and I would do it, believe me. It would be to take away both you and 
your daughter ; to fly France with you, never to return to it ; and to seek in 
some foreign land obscurity and oblivion, rather than the disgrace which would 
await you in your own country.” 

« But can you tell me nothing ?” said my mother. 

“ Nothing, whatever. I have taken an oath; but were I at liberty to 
speak, I should have to pronounce but one word, and my sister would be 
saved.” 

«“ Some danger threatens her, then?” said my mother. 

“ No,” replied I, “ not, at least, if I live.” 

“ Good God, Alfred,” cried my mother, “ you terrify me !” 

I saw that I had suffered myself to be carried away in spite of myself, and 
continued ; 

“ However, this matter may be less serious than I have supposed. No- 
thing positive has been settled between you and the count ? The engagement 
has not been made public? Nothing more is afloat than a vague report, or a 
few conjectures, I presume?” 

“ No,” said my mother; “this evening is only the second time the count 
has been seen in public with us.” 

“ Well, mother, take the first opportunity that offers for not receiving him 
—deny yourself to everybody, the count among the rest —I will take it 
upon myself to make him understand that his visits will be in vain.” 

“ Alfred,” said my mother, alarmed, “ be prudent, I beg of you; use 
discretion in this matter. The count is not a man to be thus dismissed, with- 
out plausible reasons.” 

“ Be not uneasy, mother,” replied I ; “ I shall use all necessary civility, and 
as to plausible reasons, I shall give him one.” 

“Well, do as you think best. You are the head of the family, Alfred, and 
I will do nothing against your approbation: but, for Heaven's sake, measure 
each word you say to the count, and if you refuse him, soften the refusal as 
much as possible.” My mother saw me take up the candle to retire. “ Yes,” 
continued she, “that’s right; I did not think of your fatigue. Go to bed, 


my son; there will be time enough to-morrow to talk of this.” I kissed her 
for good-night, but she kept hold of my hand. “ Now, you will promise me, 
wont you, to spare the pride of the count ?” 

“TI promise you, mother,” I replied, and again kissing her, I retired. 

On awaking the next morning I found what I had expected a letter from 
the count. I had not, however, expected quite so cool and measured a tone : 
Here it is: 


it was a model of courtesy and propriety. 


“« Sun, — However much I may have desired to lose no time in transmitting 
this epistle to you, I did not wish to send it to you either by a friend or a 
servant. That mode of conveyance which is, however, the one usually adopted 
in similar circumstances, might perhaps cause uneasiness to those dear to you, 
and whom you will, I hope, permit me to regard, in spite of what passed 
yesterday evening at Lord G.’s, not entirely as strangers, nor altogether in- 
different to me. 

“ Nevertheless, sir, you will easily comprehend that the few words there 
exchanged between us demand an explanation. Will you be good enough to 
specify the time and place in which you will have it in your power to give it 
tome? The nature of the affair exacts, I think, that it be secret, and that 
no witnesses be present but the parties interested ; if you desire it, however, 
I will bring with me two friends, 

“T think, sir, last evening gave you a proof that I already regard you as a 
brother. Believe me, it would cost me much to be forced to renounce 
that title, and I should be obliged to do violence to all my hopes and feelings, 
ever to treat you as an enemy or an adversary. Horace ve Beurevat.” 

I immediately replied as follows: 

“ Monsieur te Comre,—You had not deceived yourself. I expected 
your letter, and I thank you very sincerely for the precautions you used in 
conveying it to me. As these precautions, however, would be needless with 
regard to yourself, and it being important that you speedily receive my reply, 
you will excuse me if I take the liberty of sending it by my servant. 

“An explanation between us is, as you have said, necessary ; and it shall 
take place, if you please, this very day. I shall ride this morning, between 
the hours of twelve and one, in the Bois de Boulogne, Allée de la Mueller, 
and I need not say, sir, that I shall be happy to meet you there. As to wit- 
nesses, my opinion entirely concurs with your own, that in this first interview 
they are unnecessary. 

“ It only remains for me now, sir, that I have fully replied to your letter 
to speak of my sentiments toward yourself. I could sincerely wish that 
those which I entertain for you were the effect of impulse alone; unfor- 
tunately, however, they have been dietated to me by my conscience. 

“Atraep pe Neava..” 


Having dispatched this epistle, I descended to the breakfast-room. My 
mother, as I had expected, had taken care to inform herself whether any 
messenger from Count Horace had been to the house that morning, and on 
the reply she had received from the servants, I found her more tranquil. As 
to Gabrielle, she had asked and obtained permission to remain in her room. 
After breakfast the horse which I had ordered was brought to the door; the 
saddle was furnished with holsters, according to my instructions; and in them 
I deposited a pair of excellent duelling pistols; for I had not forgotten that 
Count Horace never went unarmed. 

So great was my impatience, that I was at the place of rendezvous at a 
quarter past eleven. I rode the length of the promenade, and when I turned, | 
perceived a horseman at the other extremity. It was Count Horace. We | 
had no sooner recognised each other than we put our horses to the gallop ; 
and met in the middle of the promenade. I observed that he, too, had holsters 
at his saddle. 

“ You perceive, sir,” said Count Horace, with a smile upon his lips, salut- 
ing me at the same time with much courtesy, “that we have been equally 
desirous to have this meeting, for we have both anticipated the hour.” 

“TI, sir,” I replied, bowing in my turn, “have travelled three hundred 
miles in one day and one night, in order to have that honour. You perceive 
I have been by no means hehind-hand.” 

“I presume, sir,” said the count, “that the motives which have induced | 
this haste are not to be concealed from me; and although my desire to cul- | 
tivate your acquaintance might easily have determined me to make a 
similar journey in a yet shorter time, if that were possible, I have not the 
vanity to suppose, sir, that it has been a like motive which has occasioned 
your leaving England at this time.” 

“You are quite right, sir count. An interest yet more powerful, a 
matter involving the honour of my family, has just now caused my departure 
from London and my arrival in Paris.” 

“ The terms you make use of, sir,” replied the count, again bowing and 
with a smile, the expression of which beeame more and more bitter, “ give 
me a hope that this sudden return has not been oceasioned by a letter, ad- 
dressed to you by Madame de Nerval, making mention of a projected union 
between Mademoiselle Gabrielle and myself?” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied I, bowing in my turn ; “ for I have come 
solely for the purpose of opposing that union, which must never be.” 

The count turned paler, and compressed his lips ; but he almost instantly 
resumed his habitual calmness. 

« I hope, sir,” said he, “that you appreciate the sentiment whieh bids me 
listen, with coolness, to your very singular replies. This coolness, sir, is a 
proof of my desire for an alliance with you, and that desire is such thet I 
must be impertinent enough to push this investigation further. Will you do 
me the honour to acquaint me, sir, with the causes which have produced, on 
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your part, the blind antipathy you so frankly express? We will ride on, if 
you please, and continue our conversation.” 

I put my horse to the same pace with his, and we rode along the allée, to 
all appearance a pair of friends, taking an airing together. 

* | am all attention, sir,” said the count. 

“In the first place then allow me, sir count, to rectify your judgment 
respecting the sentiments which I entertain for you. They are not, as you 
suppose, founded upon blind antipathy, but rational contempt.” 

The count rose in his stirrups, like a man driven to the very bounds of 
patience ; and then, passing his hand across his brow, said in a voice in which 
it was difficult to perceive the slightest alteration : 

“ Such sentiments, sir, are somewhat dangerous for one to manifest, or even 
to adopt, until after an intimate knowledge of the individual who has inspired 
them.” 

“ And who has told you, sir, that I have not a thorough knowledge of you,” 
said I, looking him full in the face. 

“I think,” replied the count, “ if my memory deceive me not, we met last 
evening for the first time.” 

« And nevertheless,” said I, “ chance, or I should say, rather, Providence, 
had brought us together before ; it was at night, it is true, and you did not 
see me.” 

“ Be good enough to assist my memory,” said the count ; “ I am awkward 
at enigmas.” 

“] was in the ruins of the Abbey du Grand Pré, during the night of the 
27th and 28th of September last.” 

The count started, and put his hand on his holsters. 
move, which he observed. 

“ Well, sir?” said he, instantly recovering himself. 

“ Well, sir!” said I, “ I saw you issue from the vaults, and I saw you bury 
a key.” 

“ And pray, sir, what determination did you make in consequence of these 
your observations ? ” 

“ That, sir, of not suffering you to murder Gabrielle de Nerval as you 
attempted to murder Pauline de Meulier.” 

“Is not Pauline dead?” cried the count, reigning up his horse, and for 
once losing that infernal sang-froid which had not before quitted him for an 
instant. 

“No, sir! Pauline is not dead,” replied I, stopping short in my turn. 
“ Pauline is living, notwithstanding the letter you wrote, the poison you 
prepared for her, and the three doors you closed upon her! Those doors I 
opened — yes, sir, I myself — with the key which I had seen you bury. Do 
you understand me now ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” said the count, with his hand hidden in one of his holsters ; 
“but what I do not understand is, that, being in possession of these facts and 
proofs, you did not at once denounce me openly.” 

“ It was, sir, because I had taken asolemn oath to the contrary, and there- 
fore am under the necessity of shooting you in a duel as if you were an 
honest man. So I advise you to let alone your pistols, for by assassinating me 
you may spoil your business.” 

“You are right,” replied the count, buttoning his holsters. “ When do we 
fight?” said he, again putting his horse in motion. 

“ To-morrow morning, sir, if it be agreeable to you,” replied I, giving the 
bridle to mine. 

“ Certainly, sir — and where ?” 

“ At Versailles,” replied I, “ if the place suit you.” 

“ Very well, sir. At nine, then, I shall await you at the Eau des Suisses, 
with my seconds,” 

“ Messrs. Max and Henry, I presume?” said I. 

“ Have you any objection to them?” asked the count. 

“ I have this objection, sir,” replied I; that though I may choose to fight 
with an assassin, I do not choose that he should take his two accomplices 
as his seconds. That shall be arranged differently, if you please.” 

“ Make your own conditions, sir,” said the count, biting his lip till the 
blood sprung. 

“ As it is necessary,” said I, “ that our rencounter, whatever result it may 
have, shall remain a secret to the world, we will each choose our seconds 
from among the officers of the garrison at Versailles, to whom we will not 
make ourselves known: they will be ignorant of the occasion of the duel, and 
will assist in it, only to prevent the accusation of murder, Will this arrange- 
ment answer?” 

“ Admirably well, sir,” replied he —“ and now for the weapons? ” 

“ Now, sir,” said I, “as in making use of the sword we might chance to 
give each other some paltry scratchgwhich would, perhaps, oblige us to dis- 
continue the combat, the pistol appears to me preferable. | Bring your box, 
and I will bring my own.” 

“ But,” said the count, “we both have our arms here; the conditions are 
settled, why postpone till to-morrow an affair which may be terminated 
to-day?” 

“ Because, sir,” said I, “I have some arrangements to make which render 
the delay on my part necessary ; and it appears to me, that the manner in 
which I have conducted myself toward you authorises my demanding this 
concession. As to the apprehension you seem to labour under, be perfectly 
easy on that score, sir, for I repeat to you that I have taken an oath.” 

“ Enough, sir,” replied the count, bowing ; “ to-morrow, then, at nine.” 

“ To-morrow, at nine,” replied 1 ; and again saluting each other, we went 
off st a gallop, gach gaining an opposite extremity of the road, 


I made the same 


| part of the shoulder. 





The delay which I had demanded of the count was, in fact, no longer 
than was necessary to allow me to arrange my affairs; and as soon as I 
reached home, I shut myself up in my chamber. 

I did not conceal from myself, that the chances of the projected combat 
were against me; I was well aware of the count’s coolness and skill; and in 
case of my being killed, I wished to secure the independence of Pauline. 

Although in what I have just related, I may not have once pronounced 
her name, (continued Alfred,) I need not tell you, that her image had never 
for a moment been absent from my thoughts. The feelings which had been 
roused by the sight of my mother and sister, though strong, had in no degree 
weakened her influence over my heart; and I felt how well I loved her, by 
the pain which I experienced on taking my pen to address her, perhaps for 
the last time. Having written this letter, I added to it a bequest of an an- 
nuity of 10,000 frances, and put the whole under cover to Dr. Sercey, Gros- 
venor Square, London, 

The remainder of the day and part of the night were spent in making ar- 
rangements of this sort, and 1 lay down at two in the morning, leaving 
orders with my servant to wake me at six, which charge he punctually 
obeyed. 

This servant was a man on whom I knew I could depend. He was one of 
those trusty domestics we read of in German dramas, bequeathed by fathers 
to their sons, and whom, in fact, I had inherited in the same way from mine. 
I placed in his hands the packet addressed to the doctor, with orders to carry 
it himself to London in case of my death. Two hundred louis d’ors, wi ch 
I likewise deposited with him, were, in that event, destined to defray the ex- 
penses of his journey; but should matters terminate differently, he was to 
retain them as a present from me. I showed him, besides, a drawer, in which 
were enclosed, to be given her in case of the event proving fatal to me, my 
last adieus to my mother. I also gave him orders to keep a post-chaise in 
readiness for me till five o'clock; and if, at that hour, I should not have re- 
turned, he was to go to Versailles and enquire for me. Having taken these 
precautions, I mounted my horse, and at a quarter before nine was at the 
place of rendezvous with my seconds, who were, according to agreement, two 
officers of the hussars, entire strangers to me ; but who, nevertheless, had not 
hesitated to render me the service I required of them. It sufficed for them to 
know that the affair was one involving the honour ofa respectable family, 
and they acquiesced without asking a question, Frenchmen are, according 
to cireumstances, the greatest babblers, or the most discreet of mankind. 

We had waited about five minutes, when the count arrived with his seconds, 
and we went in quest of a suitable spot, which, thanks to our friends who were 
in the habit of selecting such localities, we were not long in finding. We 
then acquainted these gentlemen with our conditions, and requested them to 
examine our arms. ‘The count’s were a pair of Lessagé’s pistols — mine, of 
Devisme’s ; both hair-triggered, and of the same calibre, as indeed almost all 
duelling pistols are. 

The count on this occasion by no means belied his reputation for bravery 
and courtesy. He wished to yield me every advantage, but I refused. It 
was therefore decided, that the choice of place and the order of firing should 
be determined by lot. As to the distance, it was fixed at twenty paces, the 
limits to be marked for each of us by a second pistol, ready loaded, in order 
that we might continue the combat on the same terms, should neither of the 
first two balls prove fatal. 

Chance favoured the count twice in succession; he won both the choice 
of place and the first fire. He then placed himself facing the sun, volunta- 
rily adopting the most disadvantageous position. This I pointed out to him, 
but he bowed, replying, that since chance had given him the option, he pre- 
ferred keeping the position he had chosen, and I then took mine at the pre- 
scribed distance. 

While the seconds were loading our arms, I had time to observe the count, 
and in justice to him I must say, that his bearing was that of a perfectly 
brave man. Nota gesture nor a word escaped him, which was not in strict 
accordance with the rules of conventional propriety. The seconds presently 
advanced, presented to each of us a pistol, placed the other at our feet, and 
retreated. The count then again offered me the first fire, and I again refused. 
We bowed to our seconds, and I then prepared to receive the count’s fire, pre- 
senting as little front as possible, and shielding my person with the butt end of 
my pistol, the barrel resting on my breast in the space between the forearm 
and the shoulder. Searcely had I taken this precaution, when the seconds 
saluted us in their turn, and the oldest gave the signal saying, “ Now, gentle- 
men!” At the same instant I saw a flash, heard the report of the count’s 
pistol, and felt a twofold concussion in the breast and arm —the ball had en- 
countered the barrel of my pistol, and glancing, had gone through the fleshy 
The count appeared astonished at not seeing me fall. 

« You are wounded, sir, I believe,” said he, advancing a step or two. 

“ Very slightly,” replied I, taking my pistol in my left hand. “ Now for 
my turn, sir.” ‘The count threw down the empty pistol, took up the other, 
and resumed his place. 

I took cool, deliberate aim, and fired. I thought et first that I had not 
touched him, for he remained motionless, and I saw him begin to raise the 
second pistol; but before it had reached the intended elevation, his frame 
shook convulsively, and the weapon dropped from his hand ; he tried to speak, 
threw up a mouthful of blood, and fell stone-dead — the ball had entered his 
breast. 

The seconds went up to the count, and then came to me. One of them 
was a surgeon-major, and I begged him to bestow his cares on my adversary 
saying, that I believed him to be more badly wounded than myself, ; 
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“Tis useless,” replied he, shaking his head ; “ he no longer needs the cares 
of any one.” 

“ Have I behaved as a man of honour, gentlemen ?” said I. 

They bowed in the affirmative. 

“ Then, doctor, have the goodness,” said I, undoing my coat, “to put some 
slight thing upon this scratch to stop the blood, for I must leave this place 
immediately.” 

“ By-the-by,” said the eldest officer, as the surgeon finished dressing my 
wound, “ where shall we send the body of your friend ?” 

“ To the Rue de Bourbon, No. 16.,” replied I, (smiling, in spite of myself, 
at the naivete of the worthy man,) “ to the Hotel de M. de Beureval.” 

Saying these words, I jumped on my horse, which one of the hussars was 
holding by the bridle, together with that of the count ; and once more thank- 
ing the gentlemen for their good and faithful assistance, I kissed my hand 
to them, and returned at full speed to Paris. 

It was high time : my mother was in despair. On finding that I did not 
come down at breakfast time, she had gone up to my chamber, and in one of 
the drawers of my escrutoire had found the letter which I had addressed to 
her. 

I snatched it from her hands and threw it into the fire together with that 
destined for Pauline, and embraced her as a man may embrace a mother he 
has been at the point of never seeing more, and whom he is leaving with no 
definite prospect of return. 


, 
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THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” 
THE THIRD PERIOD —continued from page 180. 


Tuoven greatly relieved, still I was far from being at rest. It was some 
time before I could receive an answer from Ellen; and then it might be 
such a one as would blight all my future prospects. I now felt, more and 
more, how deeply and intensely I had ever loved her. I remembered my 
indignant sensations when Leonard Howe professed his intention of offering 
himself, and begged me to make interest for him. Not even his after viola- 
tions of all law, of honour, and honesty, excited in my mind such turbulent 
emotions. I remembered how awkwardly I fulfilled my promise, and how 
scornfully Ellen answered ; and well she might, for I did my mission most 
clumsily. I had hitherto been in a dream; I understood but little of my 
own nature ; but I had now awoke, perhaps too late—my happiness might 
be wrecked for ever. 

I had still reason enough to know that I must not sit idly down, indulging 
these thoughts, ‘There was much to do; I had relinquished my school, and 
I must now turn my attention to manual work. I made up my mind to it 
at once, and determined to go round to day labour. ‘The restlessness of my 
mind was relieved by the activity of my body, and I certainly rose in the 
estimation of the Cassius farmers, when they saw how well I could work at 
acrop. More than once I heard them say, they “had no notion the school- 
master was such a smart hand.” 

As I had to lay in my stock, we agreed well ; one could spare half-a-dozen 
pigs, another a tolerable horse, and another a cow ; in short, I found myself 
in as thriving a situation as any young farmer could expect to be, who had 
begun as I did. 

It is hard to be temperate even in our laudable pursuits, I had but one 
idea —that of surprising Ellen with my flourishing situation; for this pur- 
pose I neglected to take such precautions as were suitable to my constitution 
and early habits. My desire was to accumulate, to grow rich. ‘The man of 
millions had no stronger principle of accumulation than I had, 

A profitable offer was made me for helping work on a farm, partly under 
water. Jt was ten miles distant; and it was necessary to be out early, and 
return late; but I was to have seventy barrels of corn to the acre. The 
temptation was irresistible. In the first place my vanity was somewhat 
flattered — it was only first-rate labourers that received such gains; and then 
the restless and feverish state of my spirits hurried me on. My good and 
wise friend, Squire March, advised me strenuously against it: he talked of 
the “ager”—but I did not believe in it, and went manfully through my 
agreement. 

He was right ; this disease of many parts of our country now attacked me 
——at first not violently ; the crops were pretty much over, and I had leisure 
for a few fever fits. I rather enjoyed the idea of being sick at home. I 
thought I would pass my time inself-eulture: I would read ; I would write ; 
I would make myself more worthy of Ellen, for I had by this time per- 
suaded myself her answer would be favourable. My stock of books was 
small, and I had read them over and over again; I had two or three of 
Scott's novels, which I had bought of a travelling pedlar. J was familiar 
with every word, but my new prospects gave them-# new interest. - I com- 
pared Ellen to his heroines—found them all inferior to her—as for lovers, 
they were only willing to lay down one life for their mistresses— I would 
have given half-a-dozen, if I possessed them, for mine. Inthe midst of my 
heroics came a more violent attack of ague than I had yet experienced ; 
after shaking and shivering a few hours, it was followed by a few more of 
fever and delirium, 

My kind friend, the squire, was not unmindful of me; he did not say, as 
some comforters do, “I told you so ;” but he sent one of his men to stay 
with me till the spell was off. 

The next day I was weak, but free from all pain; and I determined to 
compose a sort of homily, setting down remarks which seemed to me use- 
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ful in a new country. I began with advising every new settler to wash his 
face and hands when he came in from labour, before he ate; and went on to 
other minutia still more personal; suddenly I recollected my cireular—a 
pretty hornet’s nest I shall prepare for Ellen. I threw my pen aside; but 
I was in a writing humour, and I again resumed it, and began to set down 
more general remarks. I do not mean to inflict them on you, but I hope 
you will have patience with the specimen I subjoin. 





Never engage to perform what requires another person's co-operation ; 
you can only answer for yourself. 

Let us expect nothing from chance; but all from our activity and in- 
dustry, and the blessing of God. 

Learn to esteem your fellow-creatures as men—as such honour them, 
whatever is their outward situation. . 

A man who accustoms himself to buy superfluities, is often in want of ne- 
cessaries, 

Avoid the law —the first loss is generally the least. 

For everything you buy or sell, let or hire, make an exact bargain; and 
do not deal with a man who uses this phrase, “we sha’n’t disagree about 
trifles.” 

It is difficult to be idle and innocent. 

If we would have the kindness of others, we must put up with their 
follies. 

Sin and debts are always more than we take them to be. 

3ooks and conversation furnish only tools—our own minds must enable 
us to work with them. 

Reflection is to the mind what digestion is to the stomach, 

From your own errors, weaknesses, and mistakes, learn charity for others. 

From your own want and sufferings, learn sympathy for others. 

No people complain so much of selfishness as the selfish. 

I know young men, who think it a sufficient apology for the neglect of 
important matters to say, “ O, I forgot,” and yet they never forget any ap- 
pointment of pleasure or interest. 

A man who is able to employ bimself innocently, is never miserable. It 
is the idle who are wretched. If 1 wanted to inflict the greatest punishment 
on a fellow-creature, I would shut him alone in a dark room, without em- 
ployment; and yet how many might as well be in a dark room, for all the 
good they do in the world. 

Never borrow anything you want often; if it is in your power, buy it— 
if not, learn to do without it. 

No man is so poor but he can have a liberal spirit, and no man is so rich 
but he can have a mean one. 





This way of giving counsel satisfied my desire of teaching, and at the same 
time I was conscious it would offend nobody at Cassius; some would not 
understand it, and still fewer take it to themselves. 

I determined to write a whole book of maxims, and did not doubt but 
Ellen would furnish one-half when she came. I would have a neat edition 
published at my own expense, to introduce it to the western world, and then 
leave it to make its own way. 

Fortunately for my purse I never went beyond a few pages: indeed, I 
believe now the whole plan was an hallucination of fever and ague. 

I pass by the tedious alternations I went through of heat and cold; my 
strength was at length wholly prostrated. Now, indeed, I found that God 
had made us of one family: I was surrounded by brothers and sisters, 
It was a season of leisure, the crops planted and the fencing done; and many 
a rough, kind-hearted farmer came to cheer me, and tell me “not to mind 
it,” that he himself had “a more cu'rous time of it at first,” that “I should 
grow fat and stout, and have all the better health when it was over.” 

And then their wives came and brought me cider apple sauce to tempt 
my appetite, and spoke, not in the soft low tone said to belong to woman — 
Shakspeare had never visited Cassius! They had a shrill nasal manner of 
pouring forth their enquiries, which almost split my poor head open; but 
they were all kind, and I tried to bless them. Then too came many of my 
former pupils —boys with their bright animated faces full of life, and limbs 
full of motion, and they would sit quietly for hours by my side, heaping on 
bedelothes in my chills, and handing me cold water in my fever fits. 

Nor must I forget my female scholars, who brought the beautiful wild 
flowers of the prairie, and said with young, musical voices, “ School-master, 
is there nothing that we can do for you?” 

“ Yes, dear children,” I said, “ pray for me, as I have often done, and will 
continue to do, for you.” 

But where was Ellen's answer to my letter, and what had become of my 
impatience ? 

I thought of her, it is true, as a good and kind angel, but my ideas were 
all confused, my feelings benumbed. I believed we were never to meet in 
this world, and I was resigned. 

Is it not a gracious order of providence that resignation generally comes 
with pain and wasting strength? I verily believe that, at this period, I 
thought less of Ellen than of my dear grandmother. To see her again, to 
lay my head in her lap as when I was a boy, to feel again the love and con- 
fidence of a trusting child; and this was near, it might be to-night, or 
to-morrow ! 

My disorder had taken an uncommon form: it was a decided typhus fever, 
and the most experienced began to think there was extreme danger. Squire 
March said it was time a doctor was sent for, and he went himself to the 
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, next settlement, ten miles off, and brought one. 1 doubt not his remedies 
were judicious, for under his care I began gradually to recover, my mind 
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well thy account of her virtue and goodness, I read thy letter to her. I 
asked her what was her intention. She said to come on to Cassius, and 


became more clear, and though I was yet unable to move a limb, I awoke | begged me to procure her the proper directions. I thought over thé matter, 


| to perfect recollection, 
“ My dear friend,” said I to Squire March, “is it not strange that I get 
no answer to my letter to Ellen?” 
“ How do you know that one in your chist isn’t from her?” 
“ I did not know there was one there.” 
“I put it away myself lest it should be lost.” 
| The letter was brought and opened; I tried to read it, but I was too 
[| weak, and my sight too dim to distinguish a word. Wait I could not, and my 
| good friend, who was already a confidant, offered to do his best. 

Never was there such a reader for an answer to a love letter; his remarks 

I shall put between pareptheses. 
| He began with a loud, harsh voice—“ My dear Henry,” then stopping 
|} | short, said, in a still louder tone, (‘do I speak loud enough ?’) 

“ Quite,” said I; “a little lower if you please.” 

He then made a second clearing of his throat, and went on. 

“I am less sup—sup” (‘what the deuce is this?—O!’) “sup-rised—at 

| your ignorance” (‘that's honest faith’) “of your own feelings towards me 
than at mine towards you.” 

(‘ Now I don't know,’ said the Squire, ‘whether this word comes into the 

| upper or lower line.’) 

“IT can only quot” (‘then there’s an e comes all by itself’) “your words,— 
‘I have loved you from childhood,’ and I will willingly share your” (‘ now 
I can't make out that next word—.O! I see’) “fortin’, be they good or 
bad ” 

Another tremendous clearing of the throat came; I could bear it no 
longer — I was in a cold bath. —*« 1 am too weak to hear the rest,” said I; 
the answer seems to be favourable—I will wait till I can read it myself.” 
“ Yes,” said he, “she seems as ready as my old woman was—they are all 
alike; well, I'll put it in the chist again.” “ No,” said I, “I will take it.” 
I could hardly wait for him to go out before I pressed it to my lips, to my 
heart, and shed tears of exquisite happiness. From that time it was deposited 
under my pillow, or next to my heart. 

Several days passed before I was able to read the letter, even by portions; 
at length, however, I comprehended the whole. She spoke of her affection 
with noble frankness — alluded to her former petulance, as she called it, as 
one of its proofs. She said the conversation which took place about Leonard 
Howe had convinced her that I never could share in her feelings, and she 
determined that I never should know them; and yet, after my departure, 
she was harassed by the idea that I had fled from her ill-judged attachment, 


and probably in kindness to her; but she would revert to these painful 


thoughts no longer, She went on to inform me that I should not receive a 
portionless wife: she had a hundred dollars (this seemed the magical sum), 
which her mother, of whose death she informed me, had left her. She had, 
with this sum, opened a small shop, and had nearly doubled it. Her letter 
concluded thus: “ You say you only wait for my permission to come on for 
me ; — well, dear Henry, I do not give you my permission yet; I have my 
little business concern to settle without loss, and I cannot say how soon I 
may accomplish it; I will write to you when I know. In the meantime 
continue to write to me often; we will not now regard postage, for we shall 
be rich together.” 
Such was the tenor of the letter; what must she think of my long silence, 
| and still I was not able to write. 
On the evening of the day on which I had, for the first time, read every 
word of the letter, I lay quiet on my bed, thinking pleasant thoughts; the 
||, door was open (for it was August), and the moon shone bright into my 
| room, and only window. Some one entered —this was so common that | 
scarcely remarked it— but, as he approached the bed, his air reminded me 
of Mr. Collins. 
** Who is it?” said I, in a feeble voice. 
“ Be vot alarmed, friend Henry, it is thy old acquaintance, Ezra 


Yes, it was he. 

“ To-morrow,” said he, “ I will tell thee how I came here ; to-night our 
meeting is sufficient for thy strength.” 

This conversation was judicious and soothing ; he was careful not to ex- 
cite me, and he sueceeded; my night was tranquil, and I awoke stronger 

| and better. 

The next morning he came again early. He smiled as he looked around 
my cabin; no doubt it seemed desolate to him, “ Have you heard from 
Ellen lately ?” he inquired. ; 

I told him the circumstances of her letter, &c. 

“ I know more of her than thou dost then. I have seen her,” 

“ Is it possible! when, and where? pray tell me.” 

* Nay, keep thyself calm; she heard of thy sickness at her distant home.” 

“ How could she hear of it?” 

“ A pedlar who sold thee books last spring happened —no, I will not 

thus —- was heaven-directed to her little shop. He was communica- 
tive, spoke of his travels in the Far West, and finally named Cassius. She 
asked him if he knew one Henry Green. ‘ Very well,’ he said; ‘ poor 
young man, he was very low when I left there, three weeks ago; but he 
may now be better, for I have not heard of his death.’ Ellen closed her 
concerns in her native town in one day, and set off for New York. She 
eame to me and made herself known, and told her story. 1 remembered 


and then said, ‘ Friend Ellen, thou shalt not go alone; I have long wished 
to see the prairies of the western country; I will be thy conductor. Canst 
thou not guess the rest?’” 

“ Where is she now,” I exclaimed. 

“ Would you see her?” 

He called, “ Ellen.” 

She entered from the inner room, and in a moment was kneeling by the 
side of my bed! we neither of us spoke; her sobs were audible. My wan 
appearance deceived her. I could hear her articulate, “ God support me!” 

Mr. Collins remained dong enough to see Ellen united to me in holy 
bonds. “ I have taken the place of father to her,” said he, “ and I will not 
leave her till I have given her into the care of her husband.” 

Poor Ellen! hers were melancholy bridals, I was bolstered up, and the 
ceremony was performed, Squire March and his wife were the only spec- 
tators. From that hour Ellen, with all her blooming health, her beauty 
which struck every one, her energy, her principle, her goodness, became the 
tender and devoted nurse of her sick friend. God blessed her labours; a 
good nurse is of more importance than a physician. The hours passed 
rapidly, She sat by my bed, read to me in my grandmother's bible, and 
often sang sweet and soothing hymns. With suitable care, with proper diet, 
I rapidly recovered. My sickness had diminished my little capital, as I 
thought, but Ellen now confided to me the bridal present made her by Mr. 
Collins. It more than covered all the extra expences of nurse, a man to take 
care of the stock, &c. 


————_——_——. 


THE LAST NEW BOOK ON AUSTRALIA. 


Notes and Sketches of New South Wales during a Residence in that Colony 
from 1839 to 1844. By Mrs. Charles Meredith, J. Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 


Tuere has been a melancholy lack of new books lately. Colburn has 
slumbered, Bentley been asleep ; whilst “ the Row,” for some weeks past, has 
only given forth magazines, serials, and such like small ware, It is just now 
the lull before the battle — the calm which forebodes the rush and hurry 
and bustle of the publishing “season.” In another month there will be 
new books enough, but for the nonce we must even be content to take up, 
as the only new book, the last number of Mr. Murray’s Home and Colonial 
Library. It is the production of a lady, and deserves the perusal of all who 
contemplate emigration to Australia. After reading it, our former opinions 
of the colony are strengthened. New South Wales has no water, and 
plenty of fleas, ‘ants, and mosquitoes ; it is a thirsty climate with a drunken 
population—a good country for capitalists who will be content to mingle 
with convicts and their offspring, but a bad home for a man who has little 
beyond his labour, upright and independent feelings, and great love of woods, 
and streams, and out-door energetic sports and employments. For a man of 
moderate means Canada is infinitely preferable. It is nearer home, it has a 
better population, it is less foreign, and it has plenty of wood and water—a 
good soil, a bracing climate, and markets within reach, These points will 
be strongly impressed upon the reader of Mrs. Meredith’s sketches, if he pre- 
viously takes the trouble (and, if he contemplates emigration, he cer- 
tainly should do so) to read one or two of the best books on Canada, 
Even the voyage to Australia is a serious thing, both on the score of expence 
and of misery. Our lady traveller very graphically describes the discomforts 
of four months on ship-board. She felt its miseries, and so tells of them 
feelingly. 

A NOVICE AT SEA. 


To a novice at sea, every hour, nay, every moment, brings some greater or 
less misery. Even in comparatively still weather, the motion of the vessel, 
however slight, seems almost intolerable, and you helplessly roll from side 
to side of your narrow berth, with many a thump and bruise — the best pre- 
ventive of the latter being a pretty tight wedge, consisting of desk or box, 
and pillows. You watch the swing; tray, cloaks, towels, or whatever else 
is hung up in the cabin, performing various extraordinary gyrations, that 
make you most unpleasantly giddy as you contemplate the extempore 
waltzing party, enlivened perhaps by the gentle melody of a couple of sailors 
holy-stoning the deck overhead, and you are fain to believe your discomfort 
at its height. But be not too sanguine ; skylights will sometimes have broken 
panes, and “ bull’s-eyes” * are notoriously apt to be leaky ; in either of which 
cases your toilet, such as it is, or your bed, becomes saturated with dirty 
salt-water. Perhaps a cup of some inexplicable sea-compound, called, by 
a stretch of courtesy, tea or coffee, is brought to you, and with the most 
laudable intention of conveying it to your lips, you feel a sudden jerk, and 
perceive an empty cup fast grasped in your trembling hands, and find that its 


* Thick glasses inserted ina ship’s deck to light the cabins, and favourite spots for people 
to stand upon when you are reading below. 
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former contents are communicating an agreeable warmth and moisture to 
your feet, not much to the improvement of the white counterpane, but 
greatly to the diversion of your more experienced companion, who, with 
provoking coolness, inquires, “ Why do you pour your breakfast down 


there ?” 

Here is good thought worth recollecting, although its fulfilment would 
interfere with the profits of the sculptor :—“ We had a fine view for some time 
of the lovely shores of Devon, and of that noble effort of human science and 
perseverance, the Eddystone Lighthouse. How mean and contemptible, 
beside such a fabric, erected fox so great and good a purpose, seem, by com- 
parison, the mere gewgaw palaces of luxury and ostentation, so profusely 
scattered over our fair country! and yet how few, how very few erections 
of a like kind are there, inestimable as is their value in the saving of human 
life, to say nothing of less precious matters! Why was not the ‘ Nelson 
Monument a lighthouse? I can conceive no fabric of more grandeur and costliness 
half so acceptable to the spirit it is designed to honour, as the humblest erection 
devoted to such a service.” 

On the monotonous and apparently never-ending ocean, the slightest 
novelty assumes a most unnatural degree of interest. 
an event — how much more important, then, 


To meet a bird is 


THE MEETING OF SHIPS AT SEA, 


There is something peculiarly grand, and withal touching, in that meeting 
of ships on the wide ocean. People who never heard of each other before, 
who might live in the same street of the same city for years without knowing 
each other's face, thus meeting on that trackless highway of the world, the 
sea, look on one another as if some mysterious communion between them 
were at once established. I do not mean individually, but generally ; for, 
although I might not accurately observe the face of any one human being 
on board that vessel, yet I felt as if they were friends whom we had met ; 
and as she afterwards went on her way, and we on ours, I looked after her 
lessening sails with real regret. 


Here we have a most unmerciful onslaught upon a popular pictorial 
error. 
“1s THAT A WHALE SPOUTING ?” 


Very different from the doubtful notions I held about dolphins were my 
ideas of a whale as seen at sea, for in the representations of these huge 
monsters of the deep, all painters and gravers are unanimous in opinion, and 
alike in their mode of portraiture. Accordingly I knew perfectly well, 
when summoned from my cabin by the report of a whale being in sight, 
that I should behold an enormous black mass standing far out of the water, 
with a huge semicircular mouth surmounted by two trumpet-like apertures, 
from which a double stream of clear water was perpetually flung some forty 
or fifty feet into the air, falling again in a graceful curve, precisely like the 
“ jets-d'eau” in ancient gardens. With such a foregone conclusion as to what 
was to be seen, I came on deck, and gazed round in search of the living 
fountain I describe ; my inability to discover it being rendered tenfold more 
vexatious by hearing the sailors and others exclaim, “There she spouts!” 
“She spouts again!” till Mr. Meredith, seeing me vacantly scanning the 
whole horizon, drew my attention to one particular spot, where, after looking 
intently for about a minute, I observed something like a puff of steam rise 
gently from the water; and this was the spouting of a whale! Many a time 
since have I laughed at the recollection; but the shock my faith then received 
it will never recover, nor I shall ever forget the useful lesson I then learned, 
not to take too much on credit. This absurd habit which people have got 
into, of depicting the whale as spouting distinct streams of water to such a 
height, though it may have originated in ignorance, cannot in these days of 
universal knowledge be permitted that apology for its continuance. But 
having once created so charming a fiction, I imagine these good folks are 
loth to rob the poor whales of the childish admiration our school-book pic- 
tures receive, and so doubtless they will spout steeple high till the whole 
real race is extinct —a palpable proof of the triumph of romance over reality. 
The spout-holes are simply the nostrils of the animal, and when, as he swims 
along, these chance to be below the surface of the water at the moment he 
breathes, the act of respiration blows the water from within and above the 
nostrils into the air in the form of vapour or steam. The only time when 
anything like a stream proceeds from the blow-holes is when the creature is 
severely wounded; then he sometimes spouts blood. Frequently a thin 
haze is obsetved by whalers blowing along the sea, like the foamy crest of a 
wave scudding before the wind ; and following back the course of this with 
the eye, the “ blow” of a whale is often observed, sending off these whitfls of 
vapour. If seen between the boats and the shore, an inexperienced person 
would often mistake it for smoke on land. 


Here is another attempt to describe the indescribable. 


A STORM AT SEA. 

When I came on deck, the ship lay as in an immense valley of waters, 
with huge waves, mountain waves, indeed (one of which would have flooded 
both shores of the Menai), encircling us all around: then slowly we seemed 
to climb the ascent, and, poised on the summit of the rolling height, could 
look along the dark and dreary waste of ocean heaving with giant billows 
far and wide; then, plunging down into the next frightful abyss, the la- 


ee 


bouring vessel seemed doomed ; — I fancied already the rush of water in my 
ears, when, with a violent pitch and shudder, the ship bounded along again, 
over another mountain, and down another valley, in long and slow succession 
again and again, till I grew accustomed to the scene, and could gaze without 
thinking I looked upon our vast and miserable grave. There were the 
ghost-like albatrosses sailing solemnly above the tops of the towering billows, 
or diving beside us into the yawning gulf,—sailing about with the same 
unruffled plumes, the same quiet, wary eye, and majestic demeanour that 
they wore in the brightest calm. Who could doubt their supernatural at- 


| tributes? Certainly not a spirit-chilled landswoman, with Coleridge’s magie 


legend perpetually repeating itself to her. I wish some of its good and 
beautiful lines were as familiar and impressive in the minds and thoughts of 
others as they are in mine : — 


Farewell, farewell — but this I teil 
To thee, thou wedding guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Our authoress, however, escapes all dangers if she does forget all diffi. 
culties, and — landing at Sydney — favours us with various sketches of men 
and things in the colony, which, as we have before said, are well worthy the 
perusal of all intending emigrants. From her pictures drawn on the spot, 
we shall make a few further extracts here and there, and then set down the 
book, with thanks for the information it affords. 


A PROBLEM FOR PHYSIOLOGISTS. 


The natives of Australia (not the aborigines, but the “currency,” as they 
are termed, in distinction from the “ sterling,” or British-born residents) are 
often very good looking when young ; but precocity of growth and prema- 
ture decay are unfortunately characteristic of the greater portion. The 
children are mostly pale and slight, though healthy, with very light hair and 
eyes—at least such is their general appearance, with of course many ex- 
ceptions, They grow up tall; the girls often very pretty and delicate- 
looking whilst young (although very often disfigured by bad teeth) ; but I 
have seen women of twenty-five or thirty, whose age I should have guessed 
to be fifty at least. They marry very young, and the consequent “olive 
branches” are extremely numerous. The boys grow up long, and often 
lanky, seldom showing the strong athletic build so common at home, or, if 
they do, it is spoiled by round shoulders and a narrow chest, and, what 
puzzles me exceedingly to aceount for, a very large proportion of both male 
and female natives snuffle dreadfully; just the same nasal twang as many 
Americans have. In some cases English parents have come out here with 
English-born children ; these all speak clearly and well, and continue to do 
so, whilst those born after the parents arrive in the colony have the detest- 
able snuffle. ‘This is an enigma which passes my sagacity to solve. 


AUSTRALIAN. SUBSTITUTES FOR ROAST BEEF. 

In many places you find some particular dish more generally in vogue 
than others, but in New South Wales one universal reply follows the query 
of “ What can you give us to eat?” and this is, “’Am an’ eggs, sir ;” “ mut- 
ton-chops” forming the usual accompaniment, if required. So ham and 
eggs we had, and mutton-chops too; but from their being fried altogether, 
in the same dark-complexioned fat, the taste of these viands was curiously 
similar, and both of impenetrable hardness. Unless great care is taken, 
meat spoils so soon in this climate, that the custom among most persons is 
to cook it almost as soon as killed, which of course precludes the possibility 
of its being tender. Tea, with black sugar, but no milk, and bread without 
butter, completed the repast, with the addition of “ damper,” a composition 
respecting which there are divers opinions, some persons preferring it to 
bread, whilst I think it the worst way of spoiling flour. The etymology is 
perhaps “ Dampier,” this indigestible food (an excellent damper of a good 
appetite) being supposed by some persons to have been invented by the great 
circumnavigator, and the manufacture is this: — A stiff dough is made of 
flour, water, and salt, and kneaded into a large flat cake, two or three inches 
thick, and from twelve to eighteen broad. The wood-ashes are then par- 
tially raked from the hot hearth, and the cake being laid on it, is heaped 
over with the remaining hot ashes, and thus baked. When cut into, it ex- 
ceeds in closeness and hard heaviness the worst bread or pudding I ever 
tasted, and the outside looks dirty, if it is not so: still, I have heard many 
persons, conversant with every comfort and luxury, praise the “damper ;” 
so I can only consider my dislike a matter of taste. In “ the bush,” where 
brewer’s yeast cannot be procured, and people are too idle or ignorant to 
manufacture a substitute for it (which is easily done), this indurated dough 
is the only kind of bread used, and those who eat it constantly must have aa 
ostrich’s digestion to combat its injurious effects. At the period at which I 
am writing, wheat in Sydney had reached the exorbitant price of 10L 16s, 
per quarter, to which every mile of distance from thence added cost, and this 
naturally induced every one to economise flour as much as possible ; accord. 
ingly ground maize, boiled rice, and other things were added to the bread 
for this purpose, making it hot, bitter, or unpleasantly moist, as the case 
might be; but I do not remember seeing one instance of the flour being used 
unsifted, as it is in so many families at home, from motives of health or pre- 
ference, although it might have been so used at such atime of dearth with 
manifest advantage. 
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Errects OF THE CLIMATE 
Two years of desolating drought had preceded our arrival in Sydney, and 


the melancholy proofs of its ravages among the brute creation met us here 
at every turn, in the remains of unfortunate oxen that had perished of want 
in their toilsome journeys over the mountains, where neither food nor water 
remained for them; and as the dray-journeys from the distant stations to 
Sydney occupy from three to six weeks, the lingering, protracted misery en- 
dured, even by the wretched animals who survived, is horrible to contem- 
plate. In some places by the road side white skeletons alone remained ; 


farther on we saw other carcasses still covered with hide ; then bones again ; 
and so on, continually meeting these terrible proofs of the poor brutes’ suf- 
ferings and death. It recalled to my mind descriptions I have read of the 
caravan-tracks in the sandy deserts of Africa, where the bleached bones of 


animals that have perished in the journey serve as guides to future tra- 
vellers, 


OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


AN INN IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
A comparatively level road succeeded to the grand mountain pass, and we 
journeyed on to our mid-day resting-place, called the “ Rivulet,” the little 
stream at this place being by some remarkable accident rightly named. A 


new, glaringly smart-looking inn here promised tolerable accommodation ; 
it was as fine as twenty diflerently coloured kinds of paint could make it. 
Panellings and “pickings-out” of rainbow hues were set off by pillars of 
imitative and varnished marble, the like of which no quarry ever knew ; and 
these again, touched up with bronze-paint and gilding, gleamed in the sun 
with almost dazzling lustre. A good verandah led by French windows to the 
two front rooms, into which I walked, without seeing any inhabitants or 
attendants. A few gaudily painted chairs, a small bad mirror in a large 
gilt frame thickly shrouded in yellow gauze, and a new cedar table covered 
with tobacco-ashes and liquor-stains, composed the furniture of either apart- 
ment, 
scription being seen, save in a very few of the very best colonial houses), 
just as I began to despair of its power, a young girl shuffled along the hall 
from some of the back settlements, and holding fast by the door-handle, for 
she was almost too much intoxicated to stand, took my orders for luncheon, 
and after many vain attempts at length succeeded in wiping the table with a 
ragged, very dirty apron. Her dull light-coloured hair hung in matted 


tangles about her neck and ears; her dress was disordered, torn, and dirty ; | : a ; See oe 
J * . j:4 | be found in proximity to its banks; and if it affords not many very striking 


and her face bloated and stupid from the effects of drink ;—never did 
drunkenness wear a more revolting aspect, and I felt relieved when the 
wretched creature left the room. My companions had a similar tale to tell 
of the male portion of the establishment; every soul was drunk, and it was 
some time before they could arouse any one to attend to the horses. The 
same unfortunate girl I had before seen laid our cloth, and brought what 
we wanted, or rather what we could get, for I imagine the copious libations 
indulged in by the whole household had made them regardless of eating, 
and the larder was accordingly very ill supplied. 
(positively without ham !), which our ministering Bacchante rolled on the 
floor as she staggered in with them, formed our repast, but she took pains 
to impress upon us the pleasing assurance, that “ There was plenty o’ ale an’ 
sperrits.” 


THE RULING VICE OF AUSTRALIA. 


How different would be the state of almost every thing in this colony, 
return for their melody he may, if he please, when he reaches Dunstable, 


were that ‘greatest curse man ever created out of God's good gifts, in- 
toxicating liquor, less easily obtained by those who ought to be the indus- 
trious and prosperous, but, alas! too generally are the idle and worthless 
part of the community. ‘Time, money, character, decency, feeling, principle, 
ambition, and honesty—all are sacrificed to the demoralising passion for 
rum, when once it gains the ascendancy ; and to know how often that is, we 
need only observe and listen to the sad evidence so continually passing 
around us. J perhaps praise the tidy appearance and good cookery of a 
friend's servant: “ Ah! yes, she is an excellent cook, but we can so seldom 
keep her sober.” 
class, till you hear he is so confirmed a drunkard that his mistress dares not 
trust him to drive her home alone from a party. Another family have an 
honest old “ major-domo,” faithful and good in every other point; may be 
trusted with “ untold gold,” but not with a bottle of rum. It is a universal 
failing, and a really sober servant or mechanic may consequently be held as 
a pearl of great price. Age and sex make no difference; your dainty 
lady's-maid, or pretty young nurse girl, is just as likely to be over-liberal in 
her libations to Bacchus as your groom or shoe-black ; and no threats, no 
bribes, no punishments avail to keep the besotted creatures from the dram- 
bottle, if it be by any means or in any shape accessible. I have known a 
female servant drink camphorated spirits of wine, and suspect the same indi- 


After a long and ineffectual sonata on the hand-bell (no other de- 


Bread and a few eggs | 


The coachman of another seems quite a model for his | 
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vidual of consuming a pint of hartshorn, which mysteriously disappeared | 


about the same time from my room, its evident strength being no doubt 
too tempting. Eau de Cologne and lavender-water, I know, they drink 
whenever they are left about, or any thing else believed to contain spirit. 
The universality of this vice is most dreadful to contemplate, and far worse 
to wituess and endure. Almost the only exceptions among the lower 
classes are the families of English emigrants, who, accustomed to poor 
living and bard work at home, continue sober and industrious, thankful for 
the many hitherto unknown comforts they enjoy. 


THE DROUGHT AGAIN. 
We had experienced the effects of the drought in the exorbitant charges 


made for the horses at every place we stopped at; and here, for a few 
handfuls of bad hay, ten shillings were added to the other items of the bill. 


Journeying on, we arrived in process of time at the spot whence the first 


view of those lovely and verdant plains of Bathurst, of which I had heard 


so much, was to greet my delighted eyes. “There, look! Do you not see 
them through the trees?” I did look, anxiously and eagerly, directing my 
eye-glass towards every point of the compass in ‘succession; still nothing 
green could I discern, but on a nearer approach beheld a wide extent of 


brown earth, with occasional flurries of dust passing across it; and this was 


all that remained of the so-vaunted Bathurst Plains! Every blade of grass 


and every green herb had disappeared during the drought, and a dry desert 
usurped their place, whilst a few thin, weak, widely-separated little roots of 
dry, withering everlastings ( Gnaphalium) were the only things bearing the 
semblance of vegetation. It was very dreary ! 


— — 


A NEW BOOK FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Rambles by Rivers. — The Duddon; the Mole ; the Adur, Arun, and Wey; 
the Lea; the Dove. By James Thorne. With numerous Woodcuts, 
C. Knight and Co. 


Iiap this book been published some three months ago, it would indeed 
have made a holiday handbook, As it is, we must be content, now that 


winter is upon us, to read it by the fireside, and make resolves about sun- 


shiny excursions to come. And this is no unhappy pastime either, for with 
help of the text and the woodcuts, and with recollections and associations of 
good books and authors which they conjure up, we may enjoy a right 
pleasant hour, Here is a taste of Mr, Thorne’s quality, when discoursing 


of honest Izaak's own river 
THE LEA. 
Searcely another river of the like extent and size could be found to yield 


to the bookish perambulator so abundant a harvest of associations as the 
Lea. Few could surpass it in the objects and places of interest that are to 


features of landseape scenery, it presents several of extreme loveliness : such 
as made one, who has described many of them with a delightful zest, think, 
“as he sat on a primrose bank and looked down the meadows, that they 
were too pleasant to look on but only on holidays,” and then “ turn his pre- 
sent thoughts into verse ;” in a wish, he adds, “ I'll repeat to you : — 


1 in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me,” &c. 


The source of the Lea cannot be readily reached from a railway. The 
nearest station is at Leighton, on the Birmingham line, from whence it is 
about eight miles across a fine country. Perhaps a still pleasanter way, 
though somewhat longer, is to leave the railway at Tring, and, mounting the 
hills above Aldbury, to go across Ashridge Park (a place worth looking at), 
and by Little Gaddesden and Dagnal to Dunstable. Over these hills the 
pedestrian will be accompanied by the music of thousands of larks, and in 


regale his palate with a dish of them. A lark, as cooked at the principal 
inns in that town, is said to form a most delicious morsel. But we only 
speak by report, for although it is a main principle with us in travelling to 
taste whatever the place we are in is famous for —so that we reckon it a 
misfortune that, led astray by the advice of a dietist, we did not touch brawn 
when at Canterbury, and we can remember no similar omission—and though 
we should have little sympathy for even a tee-totaller who should abstain 
from a mouthful of “ Glenlivat o’ the sma’ still,” in rambling over the High- 
lands, or in crossing the moors — we confess we could not bring ourselves to 
order a dish of the little aérial warblers, whose harmony we had just been 
listening to with so greedy an ear. ‘The visitor should not pass through 
Dunstable without looking at its really magnificent church — only a por- 
tion, however, of the ancient conventual church — with its rich Norman 
doorway and windows, whose elaborate carvings are unfortunately much 
defacéd, though still retaining much beauty; and he should, if he can, obtain 
a sight of the fine font in the interior, From Dunstable, a walk of little 
more than a mile across the fields brings us to Houghton Regis, where, as 
we have said, the Lea rises. There is nothing remarkable in its source; the 
water, as at the source of many rivers, spreads out into a sort of pond, and 
there is little in it, or in the scenery about it, to claim attention. The vil- 
lage of Houghton Regis is one that may deserve some regard; the scenery 
is of a cheerful rural character in itself, and scattered about it are many 
clusters of picturesque cottages, with goodly thatched roofs covered with 
deep-coloured mosses, and enlivened with many a noisy group of rosy 
children about their doors. The church, too, is a fine old building, some- 
what improved by modern taste — but a fine building still; and in it is an 
ancient monument, with the effigies of a knight in armour, under a rich 
Gothie arch, which will well repay the attention of the antiquary. On the 
arch is a coat of arms, “a chevron between three butterflies,” which, accord- 
ing to Lysons, are those of the Sewells, an ancient family who possessed the 
manor of Sewell, mentioned in Domesday Book. Houghton Regis, as its 
name implies, was anciently a part of the royal demesne: it now belongs to 
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the Duke of Bedford, by one of whose ancestors it was purchased, with the 
manor of Sewell, in 1750. We have given, in our initial letter, a sketch of 


the Lea near its source; the church of Houghton Regis is in the back- 
ground, 
It would be idle to follow our stream yet awhile step by step. For some 


distance from its source it is only a sort of ditch, and skirts ploughed fields ; | 


and though it flows past a village or two, we do not remember anything 
worth noticing till it reaches Luton. Before it arrives at Luton it has, how- 


ever, swelled into a brook of fair size, and sometimes lays the neighbouring | 


marshes under water; indeed, throughout its course, its banks are for the 
most part marshy and liable to be flooded. Luton lies low, and has at 
times suffered severely from inundations. Its name is derived from the 
river, which was “in British Luh.” (Morant.) It is a neat, clean town, and 
from the number of straw-hat and other factories, has much of that business- 


like air the city-dweller so much misses in most second-rate country towns 


in agricultural districts. Dr. Waagen was much struck with its appearance: — 
“ ‘The little town of Luton,” he says, “is very pleasantly situated in a rather 
hilly country. What a difference between that and places of a like extent 
in Germany! Inthe principal streets there is a good flag pavement, such 
as but few of the largest towns of Germany can boast.” Luton has few 
buildings of interest: the church is almost the only one. This is of large 


size and unusual beauty. It is of Gothic architecture, but of various periods; 
the chancel was built by John Whethamsted, abbot of St. Alban’s, in the fif- 
teenth century, and is deserving inspection. There is an air of grandeur 
about the whole building; but it is to be regretted that its venerable cha- 
racter has been greatly injured by modern barbarians— worse than Goths— 
who have covered the whole body of the church with a thick coating of 
lime-wash. ‘The tower, which is built of stone and flints in alternate squares, 
is the only part that has escaped the tasteless infliction; and its time-worn 
aspect appears to frown more darkly upon the sickly hue of its appendages. 
Unfortunately the evil is not confined to a distant survey ; the details of the 
architecture are almost hidden by the vile wash: and what is perhaps most 
provoking is, that it has only been perpetrated within a few years, when we 
might have expected that a better feeling would have prevailed. The in- 
terior of the church contains several interesting monuments, At the west 
end of the nave is an elegant Gothic baptistery of an octagonal form, which 
is deseribed more at length and figured in Lyson’s “ Magna Britannia— Bed- 
fordshire,” p. 31, On the south side of the chancel are four richly-carved 
stone seats, Other objects of interest, which we have not time now to notice, 
will repay examination. 

The making of straw-plait is quite a feature in the villages as well as in 
the towns round about this neighbourhood. In fine weather, as the women 
and girls sit or stand about the cottage.doors plaiting the straw in the sun- 
shine, by the porches gay with bright flowers, they present groups such as 
painters might delight to seize and embody. We wonder that they have not 
oftener been transferred to canvas: portrayed in true and characteristic form 
and colour, they would, we think, yield hardly, if at all, in rustic grace and 
piquancy to the often painted distaff spinners. 

After passing by Luton the Lea flows through the park, which is exten- 
sive and well wooded. 

After it quits Luton Park the Lea runs close alongside the Whethamsted 
road till it reaches that place. ‘Ihe scenery is in many parts pretty, but 
very little varied, and the banks are low. Two or three water-mills are 
worked by it, but, like nearly all the mills on the Lea, they are not very at- 
tractive in their appearance. Whethamsted is a cheerful little town. The 


church is rather a curious structure, something in the form of a Maltese | 


cross, with a tower and somewhat dumpy spire rising from the intersection 
of the nave and transept. It was at Wethamsted that the barons who con- 
federated against Edward II. and his favourite Pierce Gaveston assembled 
their forces. From Whethamsted the scenery is more picturesque. ‘The 
traveller may make his way along the meadows by the river side without 


two miles we reach Brocket Hall and park, the seat of Lord Melbourne. 


Lea, in his work entitled “ Views, Plans, &c.” ‘Ihe house is a brick edifice, 
of a somewhat striking appearance, and the Lea spreads out before it into a 
spacious lake. Altogether it is well fitted to afford a refreshing retreat from 
the care and strife of political contests. 

The Lea runs through a corner of Hatfield Park, leaving Hatfield con- 
siderably on our right. There is nought in tne town to call us out of the 


way. Hatfield Park is of vast extent, and though rather level, is consider- | 


ably diversified in its aspect by the profusion of noble trees it contains. In 
it are said to be some of the finest oak, elm, and ash trees in the county. 
At a corner of one of the avenues on the northern side of the park is an old 


oak, called the “ Queen’s Oak,” from a tradition that when Elizabeth was a | 
prisoner here, it formed the boundary of her daily walks. It is much de- | 


cayed, only one of its main branches remaining; but the decayed part has 
been carefully covered with a cement, and a railing has been placed around 


it to preserve it from curious visitors. Hatfield House is the property of | 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and is of enormous size. One of its wings, it will | 
be remembered, was destroyed by fire a few years back, when the dowager | 
marchioness was burnt to death. ‘The part then destroyed has been rebuilt, | 
and we believe large alterations have been made in various parts of the man- | 


sion by the present marquis, who has an inclination for building. ‘The place 











| possesses much historical interest ; Elizabeth, as we have said, was a prisoner 


here ; after her accession to the throne she gave Hatfield House to Lord 
Burleigh, the ancestor of the present Marquis of Salisbury. Charles I. was 


also for a short time confined in it. The interior of the mansion is said to 
be very splendid, and it contains a good many excellent pictures; but it is 


to be regretted that the public are strictly excluded from seeing them, or 
from inspecting the building. 


By this time the Lea has become a river of tolerable size, and from Hat- 
field Park to Hertford is much more beautiful than in the earlier part of its 


course ; and it increases in beauty till it enters the latter town. The grounds 
on either side are hilly and well wooded, and handsome houses, rustic cot- 
tages, with ever and anon a distant spire peeping from among the trees, 
relieve the way from everything like monotony. 

A short distance before we reach Hertford the Lea is joined by the river 
Maran, a lovely little stream, which has its source a few miles from King's 
Walden. About two miles before its union with the Lea it passes through 

’anshanger Park, whither we will retrace it. Panshanger is not near so 
large as Hatfield Park, but from the greater variety of surface much more 
beautiful. Indeed there is so much that is attractive about it, and altogether 
it is so delightful a spot for a day's visit from London, that we shall extend 
our notice of it a little beyond our usual limit. 

Panshanger belongs to the Earl Cowper, who, with a liberality deservi 
grateful notice, permits the most free access not only to his pagk 
grounds, but to his picture gallery, and both contain more than enough to 
repay a pilgrimage. Before we enter the gallery, let us saunter awhile along 
these slopes, and among these groups of lofty and picturesque trees, and then 
beside the flowery banks of that clear, bright, and rapid little stream, and 
watch its silvery tenants poising themselves against the current, or darting 
briskly after some luckless insect. A brief converse with the works of nature 
will form no unfit preparation of the mind for an enjoyment of those works 
of man we are about to examine. There is a rich and varied succession of 
views all over the park, but the main attraction is the famous oak. This is 
a most majestic tree, surpassed perhaps in size by many, but equalled in 
beauty by none. At least we never saw, nor remember to have heard of, 
any that can be compared with it. It stands alone in a “ bottom,” in the 
private garden, and its wide branches spread out unobstructedly in every 
direction. According to Arthur Young, in his “ Survey of Herts,” it was 
called the Great Oak in 1709. Strutt, in his “ Sylva Britannica,” fol, 1822., 
says it contains one thouSand feet of timber, and is nineteen feet in cireum- 
ference at a yard from the ground. The trunk rises from its roots with a 
graceful curve, and the main branches separate from it in a regular yet varied 
and free manner, such as to render it quite a model of form as an oak, Its 
remarkable symmetry causes it, as is the case in a fine statue, or well- 
proportioned architectural edifice, to appear smaller than it really is, All 
who see it express surprise at its largeness when they stand beside its trunk, 
When clothed in the full luxuriance of its foliage, nothing in the shape of a 
tree can surpass the harmonious grandeur of its appearance. Even when 
denuded of its leaves it is a noble object ; in some respects more noble than 
before. 

The gardens are tastefully laid out; there are, too, some pleasant terraces, 
and some of those walks (or alleys) bounded by tall evergreens, such as we 
read of in old books and see in the paintings of Watteau and Lancret. We 
need ot stay to notice the external appearance of the house. It is one of 
those heterogeneous jumbles well named “ Modern Gothic.” The interior 
is designed with much more judgment. But we must turn to the picture 
gallery, as there are works there that will need all the time we can devote to 
them :—the productions of Raphael and Bartolomeo are not to be under- 
stood at a hasty glance. ‘The gallery is a noble room, well lighted by two 
or three lanterns, and also by a large bay-window that looks over a richly 


| cultivated scene. The walls are hung with a bright scarlet cloth, which, 
| with the gilt cornices and other ornaments, and the rich furniture of the 
much difficulty, yet it is hardly worth his while; the road, which is rather 
a pleasant one, leaves the river a little on the left, and following it for about 


room, has a brilliant effect — too brilliant, indeed, for the sober character of 
the pictures, which would better accord with a more sombre tone of colour 


| in the fittings. The ante-room through which we pass into the gallery is 
Brocket Hall was erected about a century since by James Paine, who has | 
given elevations and plans of it, and of the bridge he here built across the | 


chiefly hung with family portraits; among others is that of the celebrated 
Chancellor Cowper, who looks as if the cares of the state sat lightly on 
him. 

As we have suggested a visit to Panshanger as one of the most agreeable 
day’s excursions from London, we will just point out how it may be easiest 
accomplished. By the North-Eastern Railway the visitor can at once reach 
Hertford, from whence a pretty walk of little more than two miles will — 
him to Panshanger. ‘The way is by the north road for about a mile bey 
Hertford, and then along a very rural road on the left of the main one, till 
the lodge is reached. Dr.Waagen says, that, “being a great walker,” he 
managed to reach it on foot from Hertford by the aid of a guide; but the 
most feminine of our readers need not fear being tired by the length of the 
way, or be deterred by its difficulty. As we have hinted, the collection is 
not of a kind to be hastily examined, and the visitor is allowed to remain as 
long as he pleases in the room, especially if the family is absent. Still by a 
little management, and leaving London by the half-past nine o’clock train, 
time enough will be afforded for a stroll through the park, which should not 
be omitted; and there are many walks beyond its limits of remarkable 
beauty, particularly up some of the lanes to the west of it. The stranger 
should not, however, wander too far; Hertfordshire ways are very crooked, 
and Hertfordshire directions crookeder, and he might perchance himself 
too late for the last train, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 


AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 


the book of the “ United States Navy. ¥ Professor John Frost of Philadelphia, recently 

in a cheap serial ” The story is vividly told, but it must be taken cum grano salis, 
a the Americat account of the battie, of which, there is very litte doubt, that Captain Breaton 
or Mr. Jones furnish us with a very different version.) 


Dvaixe the summer of 1779, a squadron destined to act against the British 
coast, and to intercept the Baltic fleet, was fitted out in France, under the 
command of Paul Jones. On the 23d of September, while this squadron 
was cruising in the latitude of Flamborough Head, about two leagues from 
the English coast, the Baltic fleet hove in sight, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. It was convoyed by the Serapis, of 44 guns, and the Countess 
of Scarborough, of 22. The merchant-ships immediately took refuge under 
the guns of Scarborough castle, while the two armed vessels stood out to 
sea, and prepared for action. It was night before Jones could come up with 
the English vessels. At six o'clock, both of the English frigates tacked, 
Jones fortunately discovered this manceuvre, and 


immediately altered his course six points, with a view of cutting them off. 


When this was perceived by the Pallas, it was supposed the crew of the Bon 
Homme Richard, Jones's ship, had mutinied. This induced her captain to 


| haul his wind, and stand out to sea. The Alliance lay to, at a considerable 
| distance to windward. As soon as the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard 


were closely engaged, the Countess of Scarborough ceased firing ; as it 
would have been impossible for her to have fired a' shot, without its taking 


| effect on the Serapis, The following account of this famous battle is given 


in the language of an eye-witness : — 

“ At a quarter-past eight, just as the moon was rising with a majestic 
appearance, the weather being clear, the surface of the great deep perfectly 
smooth, even as a mill-pond, the enemy hailed us, ‘ What ship is that?’ the 
answer from our ship was, ‘Come a little nearer and I'll tell you.’ The 
next question, put by the enemy in a contemptuous manner, was, ‘ What 
are you laden with?’ ‘The answer was, if my memory does not deceive 
me, ‘ Round, grape, and double-headed shot.’ Instantly the Serapis poured 
her range of upper and quarter-deck guns into us; as she did not show her 
lower-deck guns until about ten minutes after the action commenced, The 
reason of this I could not learn, but suppose they intended to have taken us 
without the aid of their lower-deck guns. We returned the enemy’s fire, 
and thus the action began. At the first fire, three of our starboard lower- 
deck guns burst, and killed and wounded most of the men stationed at them, 
As soon as Captain Jones heard of this circumstance, he gave orders not to 
fire the three other eighteen pounders mounted upon that deck, but that the 


']| men stationed at them should abandon them. Soon after we perceived the 
|}, enemy, by the light of their lanterns, busy in running out their guns between 
{| decks, which convinced us the Serapis was a two-decker, and more than our 
‘|| match. She had by this time got under our stern, which we could not pre- 
‘}) vent. She now raked us with whole broadsides, and showers of musketry ; 
| several of her eighteen-pound shot having gone through and through our 
if, ship, on board of which she made a dreadful havoc among our crew. The 

| wind was now very light, and our ship not under proper command, and the 


Serapis outsailing us two feet to one; which advantage the enemy dis- 


|| covered, and improved it by keeping under our stern, and raking us fore and 
\]| aft, 4ill at last the poor French colonel, who was stationed on the poop, 
|) finding almost all his men slain, quitted that station with his surviving men, 
|}, and retired upon the quarter-deck. 


All this time our tops kept up an in- 
cessant and well-directed fire into the enemy's tops, which did great execu- 
tion. ‘The Serapis continued to take a position under our stern or athwart 


| the bow, and galled us in such a manner, that our men fell in all parts of the 


_ ship by scores. At this juncture it became necessary on the part of our 


_ commander, to give some orders to extricate us from this scene of bloody 
| carnage; for had it lasted half an hour longer, in all human probability, the 
| enemy would have slain nearly all our officers and men, and we been obliged 
| to strike our colours and yield to a superior force. 
| Jones ordered the sailing-master, a true-blooded Yankee, whose name was 


Accordingly, Captain 


Stacy, to lay the enemy's ship on board; and as the Serapis soon after 
across our fore-foot, our helm was put hard a-weather, the main and 


_ mizen-top-sails braced aback, were filled away, and a fresh flaw of wind 
_ swelling them at that instant, our ship shot quick ahead, and ran her jib- 


beom between the enemy's starboard mizen-shrouds and mizen-vang. 
Jones at the same time cried out, ‘ Well done, my brave lads, we have got 


| her now; throw on board the grappling irons, and stand by for boarding.’ 


This was done, and the enemy soon eut away the chains which were fixed to 


| the grappling irons; more were thrown on board, and often repeated. We 
' now hauled the enemy's ship snug alongside ours, with the trailings to our 
| grappling irons ; her jib-stay was cut away aloft, and fell upon our ship's poop, 


| strong current was now settling in towar 


where Captain Jones was at that time assisting Mr. Stacy in making fast the 
end of the enemy's jib-stay to our mizen-mast. He here checked the sailing- 
master for swearing, by saying, ‘ Mr. Stacy, this is no time for swearing — 
you may be the next moment in eternity: but let us do our duty.’ A 
Scarborough ; the wind ceased 


| to blow, and the sea again became smooth as glass, By this time the enemy, 


in 


finding they could not easily extricate themselves from us, let go one of their 
anchors, expecting that if they could cut us adrift, the current would set us 
away out of their reach, at least for some time. The action had now lasted 
about forty minutes, and the fire from our tops having been kept up without 
intermission, with musketry, blunderbusses, swivels, and pistols, direct 
into their tops, these last at this time became silent, excepting one man in 


— - - — . - 


her fore-top, who would once in a while peep out from behind the head of 
their foremast and fire upon us. As soon as I perceived this fellow, I or- 
dered the marines in the main-top to reserve their next fire, and the moment 
they got sight of him, to level their pieces and fire, which they did, and we 
soon saw this skulking tar, or marine, fall out of the top upon the enemy’s 
forecastle. Our ensign-staff was shot away, and both that and the thirteen 
stripes had fallen into the sea in the beginning of the action. This ought to 
have been mentioned before ; but I had so many other circumstances to re- 
late of more importance, and the succession was so quick, one close upon the 
heels of another, that I hope the reader will take this for an excuse. Both 
ships now lying head and stern, and so near each other, that our heaviest 
cannon amidships, as well as these of the enemy, could be of no use, as they 
could be neither spunged nor loaded, in this situation the enemy, to prevent, 
as they told us afterwards, our boarding them, leaped on board of our ship, 
and some of them had actually got upon the forepart of our quarter-deck. 
Several were there,killed, and the rest driven back on board their own ship, 
whither some of our men followed them, and were mostly killed. Several 
other attempts to board were made by both parties, in quick succession, in 
consequence of which many were slain upon the two ships’ gangways, on 
both sides. We were now something more tuan a league E. by S. from a 
point of land called Flamborough Head, and in about ten or twelve fathom 
water ; and the reader may rest assured, that as the Serapis’ anchor was at 
the bottom, and her crew not having leisure to weigh it, we remained here 
till the battle was at an end. At this time the enemy’s fleet was discernible 
by the moonlight, in-shore of us, but we could not perceive any of our 
squadron except the Vengeance, and the small tender which lay about half a 
league astern of us, neither of whom dared to come to our assistance. It had 
now got to be about 48 minutes since the action began, as near as I can 
judge, for we certainly had no time to keep glasses running, or to look at 
our watches, The enemy’s tops being entirely silenced, the men in ours had 
nothing to do but direct their whole fire down upon his decks, which we 
did, and with so much success, that in about twenty-five minutes more, we 
had cleared her quarter and main-decks, so that not a man on board the 
Serapis was to be seen. However, they still kept up a constant fire with 
four of their foremost bow-guns on the starboard side, viz. two eighteen- 
pounders upon her lower gun-deck, and two nine-pounders on her upper 
gun-deck, These last were mounted on her forecastle, under cover from our 
fire from the tops. Her cannon on the larboard side, upon the quarter-deck 
and forecastle, from the position of both ships, were rendered altogether use- 
less. Her four guns which she could manage, annoyed us, however, very 
much, and did considerable damage. About this time, some of the enemy’s 
light sails caught fire; this communicated itself to her rigging, and from 
thence to ours: thus were both ships on fire at the same time, and the firing 
ceased on both sides till it was extinguished by the contending parties, after 
which the action was renewed again. By the time this was done, the top- 
men in our tops had taken possession of the enemy’s tops, which was done 
by reason of the Serapis’ yards being locked together with ours, so that we 
could with ease go from our main-top into the enemy's fore-top ; and soon 
from our fore-top into his main-top. Having a knowledge of this, we trans- 
ported from our own into the enemy’s tops, flasks, hand-grenades, &c., which 
we threw among them whenever they made their appearance. The battle 
had now continued about three hours, and as we in fact had possession of 
the Serapis’ top, which commanded her quarter-deck, upper-deck, and fore- 
castle, we were well assured that the enemy could not hold out much longer, 
and were momentarily expecting they would strike to us, when the following 
farcical piece was acted on board of our ship. It seems that a report was at 
this time circulated among our crew between decks, and was credited by 
them, that Captain Jones and all his principal officers were slain; that the 
gunners were now the commanders of the ship; that the ship had four or 
five feet of water in her hold; and that she was then sinking. The persons 
who reported this advised, therefore, the gunner to go on deck with the car- 
penter and master-at-arms, and beg of the enemy quarter in order to save 
their lives. These three men being thus delegated, mounted the quarter- 
deck, and bawled out as loud as they could, ‘ quarter, quarter, for God's 
sake, quarter! our ship is sinking!’ and immediately got upon the ship's 
poop with the view of hauling down the colours. Hearing this in the top, 
I told my men that the enemy had struck, for I actually thought the voices 
of these men sounded as if on board the enemy; but in this I was soon un- 
deeeived. The three poltroons finding the ensign and ensign-staff gone, 
proceeded to the quarter-deck, and were in the act of hauling down our pen- 
dant, still bawling for ‘quarter,’ when I heard our commodore say, * what 
rascals are those ?— shoot them —kill them!’ He was on the forecastle 
when these fellows first made their appearance upon the quarter-deck, where 
he had just discharged his pistols at some of the enemy. The carpenter and 
master-at-arms hearing his voice, skulked below, and the gunner was 
attempting to do the same, when the commodore threw his pistols at his 
head, one of which knocked him down at the foot of the gangway, where 
he lay till the battle was over. Both ships now took fire again; and on 
board our ship it communicated to, and set fire toour main-top, whieh threw 
us into the greatest consternation imaginable for some time, and it was not 
without some exertion and difficulty that it was overcome. The water, 
which we had in a tub in the fore-top was expended without extinguishing 
the fire. We next bad recourse to our clothes, pulling off our coats and 
jackets, and then throwing them on the fire, and trampling upon them, 
which in a short time smothered it, Both crews were also now, as before, 
busily employed in stopping the progress of the flames, and the firing on 


— 


























both sides ceased. The enemy now demanded if we had struck, having | since 


heard the three poltroons halloo for quarter. 
don’t you haul down your pendant,’ as they saw our ensign was gone. ‘ Ay, 
ay,’ said Captain Jones, ‘ we'll do that when we can fight no longer; but 
we shall see yours come down first, for you must know, Yankees do not 
haul down their colours till they are fairly beaten.’ The combat now com- 


| 
| 


| disembark at Satalieh, and to proceed from thence by land. 


| meneed again with more fury, if possible, than before, on the part of both, | 
| and continued for a few minutes, when the ery of fire was again heard on 


| board both ships. 


The firing ceased again, and both crews were once more 
employed in extinguishing it. This was soon done, when the battle was 
renewed again with redoubled vigour, with what cannon we could manage, 
hand-grenades, &c., but principally towards the closing scene with lances 


the ship’s port-holes, which were pretty large, and the guns that had been 
run out at them having been rendered useless, as before observed, had been 
removed out of the way. 
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it was not of the sort that is to be gathered from books, but only from 


‘If you have,’ said they, ‘why | the lips of those who have acted a part in the world, 


When, after nine days of sailing, or trying to sail, we found ourselves still 
hanging by the mainland to the north of the isle of Cyprus, we determined to 


<hdiiaae 
favoured our purpose, and it was with great delight that we the fra- 
grant land, and saw our anchor go down in the bay of Satalieh, within twoor 


| three hundred yards of the shore. The town of Satalieh is the chief place of 


the pashalik in which it is situate, and its citadel is the residence of the 
pasha. We had scarcely dropped our anchor, when a boat from the shore 
came alongside with officers on board, who announced that the strictest orders 


| had been received for maintaining a quarantine of three weeks against all 
and boarding-pikes. With these the combatants killed each other through | 


| vessel should disembark. 


At three quarters past 11, r.m., the Alliance | 


frigate hove in sight, approached within pistol-shot of our stern, and began | 


a heavy and well-directed fire into us, as well as the enemy, which made 
some of our officers, as well as men, believe she was a British man-of-war. 


The moon, as if ashamed to behold this bloody scene any longer, retired be- | 


hind a dark cloud. It was in vain that some of our officers hailed her, and 
firing into the wrong vessel; it was in vain that they were told that they 
bad killed a number of our men; it was in vain also they were told that the 
enemy was fairly beaten, and that he must strike his colours in a few minutes. 


'{| The Alliance, I say, notwithstanding all this, kept a position either ahead | 
| of us, or under our stern, and made a great deal of havoc and confusion on | 


board of our ship, nor did she cease firing entirely, till the signal of recogni- 
sance was displayed in full view on board of our ship, which was three 


{| lighted lanterns ranged in a horizontal line about fifteen feet high, upon the 
This was done in order, | 
| iff possible, to undeceive the Alliance, and had the desired effect, the firing 


fore, main, and mizen-shrouds on the larboard-side. 
from her now ceasing. At thirty-five minutes past twelve at night, a single 


enemy, with a design to disperse a number of the enemy, who were huddled 
together between the gun-decks. On its way it struck one side of the comb- 
ings of her upper hatchway, and rebounding from that, took a direction, and 
fell between decks, where it communicated to a quantity of loose powder, 
seattered about the enemy’s cannon. The hand-grenade bursting at the 
same time, made a dreadful explosion, and blew up about twenty of the 
enemy. This closed the scene; the enemy now in turn called out for 


| quarter, but it was some time, however, before the colours were struck, 


The captain of the Serapis gave repeated orders for one of the crew to 
ascend the quarter-deck and haul down the English flag, but no one would 
stir to do it. They told the captain they were afraid of our riflemen, 


| believing that all our men who had muskets were of that description. 


The captain of the Serapis, therefore, ascended the quarter-deck himself, and 


| hauled down the very flag which he had nailed to the flag-staff a little before 





||| the battle, with a determination, as he expressed it, of never striking it to 


that infamous pirate, John Paul Jones, The enemy's flag being struck, 
Captain Jones ordered Richard Dale, his first lieutenant, to select out of 


'}| the crew a number of men, and take possession of the prize, which was 


immediately put in execution. 

« Thus ended this ever memorable battle, after a continuance of a few 
minutes more than four hours, The officers, headed by the captain of the 
Serapis, now came on board our ship. Captain Parsons inquired for Cap- 
tain Jones, to whom he was introduced by Mr. Mase our purser, The 


| former accosted Captain Jones, in presenting his sword, in this manner — 


© It is with great reluctance I am obliged to resign my sword to a man, who 
may be said to fight with a halter about his neck.’ Jones took no notice of 


'}| this insult, but gallantly replied, ‘ Sir, you have fought like a hero, and I 
| make no doubt, your sovereign will reward you for it in the most ample 


manner,” 
Such were the injuries received by the Richard in this desperate battle, 


that she sunk before she could reach her port. 


——<g———— 


SURPRISE OF SATALIEH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EOTHEN.” 


Wuntsr I was remaining upon the coast of Syria, I had the good fortune to 
become acquainted with the Russian Sataliefsky, a general officer, who in his 


vessels coming from Syria, and directed accordingly that no one from the 
In reply, we sent a message to the pasha, setting 
forth the rank and titles of the general, and requiring permission to go ashore, 
After a while the boat came again alongside, and the officers, declaring that 
the orders received from Constantinople were imperative and unexceptional, 
formally enjoined us, in the name of the pasha, to abstain from any attempt 
to land. I had been hitherto much less impatient of our slow voyage than 
my gallant friend; but this opposition made the smooth sea seem to me like a 


| prison from which I must and would break out. I had an unbounded faith 
desired her not to fire again; it was in vain that they were told they were 


in the feebleness of Asiatic potentates, and I proposed that we should set the 
pasha at defiance. The general had been worked up to astate of most painful 


| agitation by the idea of being driven from the shore which smiled so pleasantly 
| before-his eyes, and he adopted my suggestion with rapture. We determined 


to land. 
To approach the sweet shore after a tedious voyage, and then to be suddenly 


| and unexpectedly prohibited from landing — this is so maddening to the 


| hand-grenade was thrown by one of our men out of the main-top of the | 





youth had fought and bled at Borodino, but was now better known among | 


diplomats by the important trust committed to him at a period highly critical 
for the affairs of Eastern Europe. I must not tell you his family mame.-- My 


I} mention of his title can do him no harm ; for it is I, and I only, who have 


| conferred it, in consideration of the military and diplomatic services performed 


under my own eyes. The general, as well as I, was bound for Smyrna, and 
we agreed to sail together in an Ionian brigantine. We did not charter the 


| vessel, but we made our arrangement with the captain upon such terms, that 


yi proper. 


we could be put ashore upon any part of the coast which we might think 
We sailed, and day after day the vessel lay dawdling on the sea 
with* calms and feeble breezes for her portion. I myself was well repaid for 


||| the painfal restlessness which such weather occasions, because I gained from 


my companion a little of that vast fund of interesting knowledge with which 
he was stored — knowledge a thousand times the more highly to be prized, 


temper, that no one who had ever experienced the trial would say, that even 
the most violent impatience of such restraint is wholly inexcusable, 1 am 
not going to pretend, however, that the course which we chose te adopt on 
this occasion can be perfectly justified. The impropriety of a traveller's sets 
ting at naught the regulations of a foreign state is clear enough, and the bad 
taste of compassing such a purpose by mere gasconading is still more glaringly 
plain. I knew perfectly well that if the pasha understood his duty; and 
had energy enough to perform it, he would order out a file of soldiers the 
moment we landed, and cause us both to be shot upon the beach, without al- 
lowing more contact than might be absolutely necessary for the purpose of 
making us stand fire ; but I also firmly believed that the pasha would not see 
the line of conduct which he ought to adopt nearly so well as I did, and that 
even if he did know his duty, he would never be able to find resolution 

to perform it. We ordered the boat to be got in readiness, and the officers on 
shore seeing these preparations, gathered together a number of guards who as- 
sembled upon the sands. We saw that great excitement prevailed, and that mes- 
sengers were continually going to and fro between the shore and the citadel. 
Our captain, out of compliment to his excelleney, had provided the vessel with 
a Russian war-flag, which he had hoisted alternately with the Union Jack, 
and we agreed that we would attempt our disembarkation under this the Rus 
sian standard. I was glad when we came to that resolution, for I should have 
been sorry to engage the honoured flag of England in such an affair as that 
which we were undertaking. The Russian ensign was therefore committed 
to one of the sailors who took his station at the stern of the boat. We gave 
particular instructions to the captain of the brigantine, and when all was 
ready, the general and I, with our respective servants, got into the boat, and 
were slowly rowed towards the shore. The guards gathered together at the 
point for which we were making; but when they saw that our boat went on 
without altering her course, they ceased to stand very still; none of them ran 
away, or even sbrank back; but they looked as if the pack were being shuffled, 
every man seeming desirous to change places with his neighbour, They were 
still at their post, however, when our oars went in, and the bow of our boat ran 
up, well up upon the beach. 

The general was lame by an honourable wound which he had gained at 
Borodino, and required some assistance in getting out of the boat; I, there« 
fore, landed the first. My instructions to the captain were attended to with 
the most perfect accuracy, for scarcely had my foot indented the sand, when 
the four six-pounders of the brigantine sublimely rolled out their brute thun- 
der. Precisely as I had expected, the guards, and all the el 
thered about them, gave way under the shock produeed by the mere of 
guns, and we were all allowed to disembark without the least molestation. 

We immediately formed a little column, or rather, as I should have called 
it, a procession, for we had no fighting aptitude in us, and were only trying, 
as it were, how far we could go in frightening full grown children. First 
marched the sailor with the Russian flag of war bravely flying in the breeze ; 
then came the general and I; then our servants; and lastly, if I rightly recol- 
lect, two more of the brigantine’s crew. Our flag-bearer entered into the 
spirit of the enterprise, and bore the standard aloft with so mueh of pomp 
and dignity, that I found it exceedingly hard to keep a grave countenanee. 
We advanced towards the castle, but the people had now had time to recover 
from the effect of the six-pounders, (which were only, of course, loaded with 
powder,) and they could not help seeing, not only the weakness of our ‘party; 
but the very slight amount of pomp and power which it seemed to iraply ; 
they began to hang round us more closely, and just as this reaction was 
ning, the general, who was perfectly unaéquainted with the Asiatic charae- 
ter, thoughtlessly turned round, in order to speak to one of the servants. The 
effect of this slight move was magical; the people thought we were going to 
give way, and instantly closed round us. In two words and with one touch 


een ee ee 
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I showed my comrade the danger he was running, and in the next instant we 
were both advancing more pompously than ever. Some minutes afterwards 
there was a second appearance of reaction, followed again by wavering and 


| indecision on the part of the pasha’s people; but at length it seemed to be un- 


| 


| preparations were made for giving us an awe-striking reception. 
once from the sailors and our servants, the general and I were conducted | 
into the audience hall ; and there at least, I suppose, the pasha hoped that | 
The hall was nothing more than a | 
| large white-washed room. Oriental potentates have a pride in that sort of | 
simplicity, when they can contrast it with the exhibition of power; and this | 
| the pasha was able to do, for the lower end of the hall was filled with his offi- | 
cers. These men, of whom I thought there were about fifty or sixty, were all | 
| and surprise. 


' 
/ 
! 
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| towards the upper end of the hall. 


| he would confound us by his greatness. 


| their ranks. 
| tance from his mightiness. 


derstood that we should go unmolested into the audience hall. 

Constant communication had been going on between the receding crowd 
and the pasha, and so when we reached the gates of the citadel, we saw that 
Parting at 


handsomely though plainly dressed in the military frock-coats of Europe. 


They stood in mass, so as to present a hollow, semicircular front towards 

| force of character and description, in two words only —what power! This 
for us when we entered, and as soon as we had passed they again closed up | 
An attempt was made to induce us to remain at a respectful dis- | 
To have yielded in this point would have been | 


the upper end of the hall at which the pasha sat: they opened a narrow lane 


fatal to our success — perhaps to our lives ; but the general and I had already 


determined upon the place which we should take, and we rudely pushed on | 
Upon the divan, and close up against the | 
right hand corner of the room there sat the pasha—his limbs gathered in — | 
His cheeks were deadly pale, | 


the whole creature coiled up like an adder. 
and his lips perhaps had turned white ; for without moving a muscle the man 
impressed me with an immense idea of the wrath within him. He kept his 


_ eyes inexorably fixed, as if upon vacancy, and with the look of a man accus- 


the pasha. He could no longer maintain the glassy stillness of the eyes which | 
At the feet of the | 
satrap there stood a trembling Italian: this man was a sort of medico in the | 
potentate’s service, and now, in the absence of our attendants, he was to act as | 


tomed to refuse the prayers of those who sue for life. We soon discomposed 
him, however, from this studied fixity of feature ; for we marched straight up 


to the divan and sat down, the Russian close to the pasha, and [ by the side | 


of the Russian. This act astonished the attendants, and plainly disconcerted 


he had affected, and evidently became much agitated. 


interpreter. ‘The pasha caused him to tell us that we had openly defied his 
authority, and had forced our way upon shore in the teeth of his own officers. 


him the whole conduct of the discussion ; indeed, he had vast advantages over 
me, not only by his superior command of language, and his far more spirited 
style of address, but also in his consciousness of a good cause ; for whilst I felt 


myrelf completely in the wrong, his excellency had really worked himself up | 


to believe that the pasha's refusal to permit our landing was a gross outrage 


and insult. Therefore, without deigning to defend our conduct, he at once | 


commenced a spirited attack upon the pasha. The poor Italian doctor trans- 
lated one or two sentences to the pasha; but he evidently mitigated their im- 


; : : ‘nis i ‘k with ble 
port. The Russian, growing warm, insisted uponthis attack with redoubled | dik hak Wetiartek Wik tt ta Gedilinn, 


energy and spirit ; but the medico, instead of translating, began to shake vio- 
lently with terror, and at last he came out with his “non ardisco,” and fairly 
confessed that he dared not interpret fieree words to his master, 

Now then, at a time when everything seemed to depend upon the effect of 
speech, we were left without an interpreter. But this very circumstance, 
which, at first, appeared so unfavourable, turned out to be advantageous. ‘The 
— finding that he could not have his words translated, ceased to speak in 

talian, and recurred to his accustomed French ; he became eloquent ; no one 
present, except myse)f, understood one syllable of what he was saying ; but he 
had drawn forth his passport, and the energy and violence with which, as he 
spoke, he pointed to ihe graven Eagle of Russia, began to make an impres- 
sion. ‘The pasha saw at his side a man, who not only seemed to be entirely 
without fear, but to be raging with just indignation, and thenceforward he 
plainly began to think that, in some way or other, (he could not tell how,) he 
must certainly have been in the wrong. Ina little time he was so much shaken, 
that the Italian ventured to resume his interpretation, and my comrade 
had again the opportunity of pressing his attack upon the pasha. His argu- 
meat, if I rightly recollect its import, was to this effect —“ If the vilest Jews 
were to come into the harbour, you would but forbid them to land, and force 
them to perform quarantine; yet this is the very course, O pasha, which your 
rash officers dared to think of adopting with us /—-‘Those mad and reckless 
men would have actually dealt towards a Russian general officer and an 
English gentleman as if they had been wretched Israelites! Never, never 
will we submit to such an indignity. His imperial majesty knows how to 
protect his nobles from insult, and would never endure that a general of his 
army should be treated in matter of quarantine, as though he were a mere 
Eastern Jew |” 
mitted that he felt its weight ; and he now only struggled to obtain a compro- 
mise, which might seem to save his dignity ; he wanted us to perform a qua- 
rantine of one day for form's sake ; at in order to show his people that he was 
not utterly defied, but finding that we were inexorable, he not only aban- 
doned his attempt, but promised tosupply us with horses. When the discussion 
had arrived at this happy conclusion, tchibouques aud coffee were brought, 
and we passed, I think, nearly an hour in friendly conversation. The pasha, 
it now appeared, had once been a prisoner of war in Russia, and the conviction 


| to the force of my comrade’s eloquence. 


having read the all-wonderful Waverley Novels. 
Up to this time I had been the planner of the enterprise ; but now that the | 
moment had come when all would depend upon able and earnest speechifying, | 
I felt at once the immense superiority of my gallant friend, and gladly left to | 
| statue in a stately niche. 


This argument told with great effect; the pasha fairly ad- | 


of the emperor's power, which he must have acquired during his captivity, 
probably rendered him more alive than an untravelled Turk would have been 
The pasha now gave us a generous 
feast ; our promised horses were brought without much delay; I gained my 


| loved saddle once more ; and when the moon got up, and touched the heights 


of Taurus, we were joyfully winding our way through one of his rugged defiles, 
—_<g——_ 
LITERARY “ LIONS.” 


Cuarres Dickens. 


We have for long likened the appearance of Charles Dickens in our prose 
literature to the appearance of Charles Churchill in the poetie literature of 
this country. Mr. Dickens came forth like a comet, unforetold by Halley 
or by Newton; Charles Churchill did the same, All was talk, wonderment, 
Who is he? What is he? was the common cry. Where has 
he learnt all this? Young he is by all accounts, yet what observation, what 
is not unlike the ery when The Rosciad appeared. Who wrote the Rosciad? 
who is Charles Churchill? The whole table-talk of the town centered in 
Charles Churchill. ‘The ery was Churchill then as it was Dickens in our 
own time. Sir John Denham came out, like the Irish rebellion, 30,000 
strong, and Byron went to bed unknown and rose famous, The Absalom 
and Achitophel of Dryden made a stir and a ferment, of which Dr. Johnson 
has perpetuated the impression its appearance had left upon his father. Our 
sons and grandsons will have to tell the stir and talk made by Boz and 
Pickwick. 

The history of our literature exhibits a number of ephemeral impressions 
made by men whose art allowed them to do no more than make a happy hit 
for a single season: a kind of mushtoom or Vauxhall existence, a rocket for 
a moment, and a stick for ever after. We refer to the Settles, the Darwins, 
and the Macneills of English literature. Writers like Charles Dickens and 
Charles Churchill have written for all ages. 

Many of our men of genius admitted Mr. Dickens to the temple of fame 
unhesitatingly at once. Others shook their heads, standing out as Hazlitt 
did with the Waverley Novels, refusing even to read what Mr. Dickens had 
written, till they were obliged to do so, as it were, in self-defence. Hazlitt 
has remarked that he could not join a common or polite conversation without 
He knew not when to 
laugh in the right place, or how to keep his countenance at all; so that he 
at last read and at length admired. Mr. Dickens took the temple of fame 
by storm, pushed some pretender from his pedestal, and erected his own 
Men of genius nodded approbation, and the boy- 
wonder stood in the same row with Fielding and Smollett, and over against 
the full-length figure of William Hogarth. 

When Garrick came out at Goodman's Fields (the place of his first London 
appearance), the criticisms were at once various and conflicting. Colley 
Cibber did more than smile at his pretensions, and 


Reputation bled at every word. 


Pope, however, applauded, and the great Duke of Argyll declared with an 
Ilorace Walpole sneered, and 
Gray inquiringly asked in what the wonderment consisted. Still the rage 
was Garrick, and the carriages of our nobility rolled through Aldgate to the 
East, where their chariot wheels and faces had never been before, 

Sir Walter Scott died in 1832, and Dickens appeared in 1833. Those 
who love to trace the descent of genius, will be pleased with this curious 
coincidence in point of time, which we offer to Mr. Dickens’ admirers in 
lieu of the old joke— that Scott wrote well, but Dickens he wrote Weller. 
Some of his first efforts, his Sketches by Boz, were written for the old 
“Monthly Magazine.” We recollect falling in with a stray sheet of this 
magazine, three or four days after its publication, for it became waste paper, 
so sickly was its then existence the day after it was out. We were all ears 
and eyes, merriment and pleasure, though the writer’s name was mare un- 
known to us than the real original of Junius. From the pages of the 
“ Monthly Magazine” his labours were transferred to the columns of the 
“ Morning Chronicle.” Here they had a wide circulation, and the name of 
“ Boz” was known 

Far as loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound, 


They were immediately collected by Macrone, and illustrated by Cruik- 
shank. The demand was unprecedented; and the supply at &rst was not 
equal to the demand. We recollect a dowager countess calling at Macrone’s 
in St. James's Square for a copy of the work. He had sold the last, and the 
new edition would not be ready before to-morrow, The countess, all im- 


| patient, begged for the loan of the two volumes. He had sold his own. 


She would look in the shop, she said, for herself, and actually left her car- 
riage to rummage for a copy. ‘The search was ineffectual, and the noble 
lady drove off really offended with the young and handsome publisher. 

He had not as yet taken the people; but the “ Pickwick Papers,” his 
next publication, completed that triumph. Not much was expected from 
the first number, and Mr. Macrone, it is said, had more than foretold its 
failure. With the third and fourth numbers it rose into reputation, and 
Macrone willingly admitted the incorrectness of his conclusion. Our morn- 
ing and evening papers abounded in paragraphs from Pickwick, and Sam 
Weller became more the idol of the people than the great Lord Essex, Jack 
Wilks, Sir Francis Burdett, or Lord George Gordon. 
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It was in this the heyday of his rising reputation that we had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Dickens for the first time. His appearance is prepossessing ; 
his figure small, but well made ; his look intelligent, and his eyes peculiarly 
expressive. He seemed scanning you, not obtrusively, but unobservedly, 
from head to foot. As he entered, there was no cry like that of Pope, Pope 
—the cry described by Sir Joshua Reynolds as hailing the appearance of 
that illustrious poet. There was a sort of whisper of “ Dickens is here; 
here is Dickens” in a concealed kind of under-breath — confidentially telling 
what each wishes to know. In a mixed party, stupid people abound, and 
some were there that night who expected he would talk the next number of 
Pickwick, or create a new Sam Weller for the amusement of the party. 
There was quite a buz about Boz, and modest as we then were, we were con- 
tent that night with seeing Dickens—retiring to another room in expectation 
of some other and early occasion of forming his acquaintance. ‘This we 
have since done, and we believe we have both his good will and his good 
wishes, 

To our thinking, “ Boz” has never outdone or equalled his Sam Weller— 
that happy creation of a fine and fertile observation, so unmistakeably true 
to human nature. Sam needs no letter of introduction to our sympathies; 
he is just as welcome for the period of his existence as Falstaff, Uncle ‘Toby, 
or Tom Jones. 

The critics who call Hogarth a comic painter, call Mr. Dickens a comic 
writer. The description is incorrect in both cases. Hogarth and Dickens 
are painful moralists — men that prove human nature to the quick — healing 
satirists that unveil vice and effect a moral good. Mr. Dickens has been a 
benefactor to his species —he has smoothed the brow of pain, the face of 
sorrow, and lent a balsam to the bed of death. This is praise sufficient for 
a life. Yet he has done more. He has enlarged our public sympathies, 
calling attention to the neglected bastard and to the penniless poor— to those 
thin-dieted asylums, called cheap schools —and those real prisons, our union 
workhouses. 

It is our firm conviction that Mr. Dickens will yet write better books 
than he has already written. But he must give himself more time, and not 
allow an impatient public to draw books from him, as they would do bills at 
thirty days’ date. The system of monthly publication is an evil of no small 
magnitude ; in your second chapter you must be true to your first, so that 
consistency of story is too often gained at the expense of other excellences. 
Many a time an author would be glad to reconsider and re-arrange ; he can 
alter his own manuscript; but the June number of his publication can re- 
ceive no amendments in July. We ourselves dislike extremely this kind of 
monthly excitement, and the ¢o Le continued so often appended to some whole- 
some-enough paper in our magazines, reminds us unpleasantly enough of 
the to be taken every two hours so often found appended to the neck of a 
doctor’s bottle. Instead of obeying the spirit of his age, Mr. Dickens should 
direct it. His pathos, like his humour, is of no ordinary kind; he has high 
descriptive powers, and wants no more of the public than the public to give 
him time. 

His house in Devonshire Terrace recals to our mind many pleasing pas- 
sages in Mr. Rogers’ delightful “ Epistle to a Friend.” The pencils of 





Wilkie and Maclise have been employed to adorn his walls; bis library is 
extensive, and each corner reveals a taste of no common or every-day de- 
scription. Parents prefer too often their lame to their more perfect off- 
spring; authors profess to feel a stronger liking for their still-born than their 
living publications; but Mr. Dickens has modestly called his own best work 
the sum total of the subscription he has been the means of raising for the 
orphan family of the late Mr. Elton, —~ Pictorial Times. 
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WOMEN OF ABYSSINIA. 


We halted several times, to rest ourselves, under the shade of some 
convenient trees, and at one place we sat until the camels came up. Here 
we found a welcome spring of pure water, that was absorbed again by the 
sand, almost immediately after its escape from the little circles of stones 
through which it bubbled. It was embosomed in a grove of sweetly | 
smelling mimosa trees, that grew very luxuriantly, favoured by the constant | 
moisture of the soil. We all drank heartily of the clear sweet water, and 
reclined upon patches of a fine velvet-like grass, that beneath the tallest and | 
more solitary trees spread a beautiful green carpet for our repose. 

Whilst thus enjoying our rest, two women and a girl appeared at the op- 
posite extremity of the valley, driving a few goats before them ; their empty 
water-skins were fixed upon the loins, and each carried a small cup, made of 
a dried gourd-shell, with which they lift the water from the spring into the | 
skins. ‘Their dog was with them, a kind of long-legged harrier of a red and 
white colour, which saluted us after the usual canine fashion, and received a 
shower of stones in return. The women did not seem to be disturbed by | 
our appearance, but came and saluted all present (myself excepted) in their | 
peculiar manner. I now learnt, much to my surprise, that one of them was | 
the mother of Omah Suis, who instead of being one of the Hy Soumaulee 
tribe, with whom I had previously classed him, was a Debenee, and son of 
Abucarl, the last chief of that tribe, and would, should he outlive Lohitu, 
the present possessor of the honours, succeed to the dignity, as the same 
rule of descent was observed among them as at Tajourah, the title of sheik, 
or superior, being alternately possessed by the heads of two sub-divisions of 
the tribe. 

This dowager lady of Abucarl was a fat and rather handsomely made 
woman, about forty years of age, at which period the Dankalli women geng¢- 
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rally look very haggard. She wore the usual dress, a skin petticoat, with a 
short fringe made of thongs attached to the lower edge, and fastened round 
her waist by a piece of common palm-leaf rope. Upon her neck she bore a 
very large necklace of small spiral shells, of a dark blue colour, with a con- 
tinuous white line winding around, and interspersed with these, were large 
red beads of some coloured resinous composition, manufactured on the shores 
of the Red Sea, and brought from thence by merchants travelling into the 
interior. Hanging before her ears were large triangularly formed appen- 
dages four or five inches long, the base depending below being, at least, three 
inches. These were made of thick brass wire, and from them were sus- 
pended several large pieces of pewter. At first I considered them to be the 
very extreme of barbarous ear-rings, but on looking more closely, I found 
they were not attached to the ear at all, but suspended from the top of the 
head, and secured from falling forwards by narrow fillets of y rag tied 
behind. A square piece of blue cotton cloth folded into a triangular shape, 
and soaking with ghee (the liquid butter of the country), was worn as a 
head-dress, and protection from the sun. I should observe that her hair 
was plaited into innumerable small strings, similar to the style of hair-dress- 
ing adopted by the women of Gurahgee and the slave-girls at Tajourah. 
I am not quite sure, but I think the hair is also dressed in this manner by 
the Soumaulee and Galla females, Her older friend wore a corres i 
dress and ornaments, but the girl had only the skin petticoat, and held ia 
her hand a pair of old sandles, made very simply of a single strip of ox-skin 
fitted to the shape of the sole of the foot, with lappels on each side, to which 
were attached the thongs which fastened them upon her feet. During our 
conversation with the new comers, the camels with Omah Suis came up ; and 
his mother without any difference of manner, as I could perceive, performed 
the usual salutation, by pressing the separate fingers of his hand successively, 
as she had done to the least known individual of the group, and he seemed 
to be no more affected by her presence than if she had been a stranger. — 
Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
———>—-—_ 

Huntixe 1n Iypra. — The Calcutta Hunt has existed since the year 
1820. The kennels, situate at Alipore, the southern suburb of Calcutta, in 
convenience, extent, and appearance, might vie with the best in the mother- 
country. Thirty couples of hounds, selected from the draughts of the best 
kennels in England, are annually imported at a cost of 200 to 250 rupees 
(201. to 25l.) per couple. The season commences in November, and ends in 
April; the pack meets also in the first month of the rainy season, June. 
The sport is commenced very early in the morning, and is concluded before 
the sun gains power. ‘The chase-loving Anglo-Indian rises by candle-light, 
drives himself to cover either at Dum-Dum or Gowripore, a distance of 
eight or nine miles, where the hounds, having also performed their journey 
on a spring-van, throw off at sun-rise (half-past five), and probably finish 
their second jackall by nine o'clock, returning home to breakfast by ten. 
The substitute for the English fox is the jackall, somewhat larger in size, 
and, when fairly put to the stretch, nowise inferior in speed ; his nature, too, 
is similar, as he partakes of the love for poultry so strongly displayed in his 
English prototype. The country, technically so called, consists of plains, or 
generally cultivated gardens, raised, to avoid the inundation consequent on 
the rainy season; jungles of bamboos densely planted, on which the Indian 
village is situated, and whjch requires no small skill on the part of the rider 
and hounds to thread when going the pace. Large ditches form the bound- 
aries of the different gardens, or bamboo-rails, about the height of an English 
sheep-hurdle. The breeding of hounds is impracticable in India from the 
character of the climate ; even out of the importations, few of the couples of 
one season survive the next. — Fisher's Colonial Magazine. 


Sir Tuomas Lawnzrence.— The conversation then turned on the fine arts, 
and I asked him did he prefer Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits? “ No, 
he’s a dandy artist ; he paints @ /a Almack’s; not but what his pictures of the 
Pope and John Kemble are very fine; I mean the small picture of John 
Kemble as Hamlet.” “ What ‘do you think of his Satan invoking his Legions?” 
“ Oh, gracious goodness, that be will go to purgatory for painting it ;” and 
Mr. Beckford put on the countenance of Sir ‘Thomas's Satan, flung his hands 
up in the air, and exclaimed, “ Can any thing be more dreadful, or unlike 
Milton.” We both laughed, — Conversations with Mr. Bechford.—The New 
Monthly Magazine. 


Devit, Worsnir.—In every account of Ceylon, devil-worship is a pro- 


| minent feature, and the extent to which it prevails is absolutely frightful. 


Mr. Clough, a Wesleyan missionary in Ceylon, says, “ The devil is regu- 
larly, systematically, and ceremoniously worshipped in Ceylon.” ‘The ya- 


| kanduras, or performers of devil ceremonies, are sent for on all occasions, 


In illness, if medical treatment is not succeeding, persons who might be 
supposed above such superstition, apply to them. Children are dedicated 
to the devil at their birth—and, in hundreds of cases, before they are born. 
Colonel Campbell was often asked at night to listen to the devil-ery. He 
heard it distinetly, but is persuaded that it was only an owl; cal Major 
Forbes is of the same opinion. Colonel Campbell saw, in a wood near 
where he resided, an extraordinary picture of a set of devils. It is copied 
in Davy’s Ceylon, and is a large daub. There were hung up before it, as 
an offering, three red cocks, just killed. To try what effect it would have 
on the poor people who were engaged in this sacrifice, the colonel threatened 
to ride over the cocks, and destroy the picture. The natives fled in terror 
—not for any danger incurred by the colonel, for it seems they think that 
devils haye no power over Europeans, —~ Dublin University ine, 
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| —“ Ob, fie! Aspasia, don't, oh! don’t be naughty !” 


| children, and about fifty Franciscan monks, 


_ and thus bluntly addressed them. 


' was then accustomed to travel. 


eed 


Ricuarn I1.—Windsor Castle was the oecasional residence of Richard IT. 
History has preserved the two following little episodes connected with this 
unfortunate prince and his residence at Windsor. It was here that he 


| parted from his Queen Isabella, then but a girl. He had assisted at mass, 


chaunted a collect for he was musical, and made a rich offering at the altar ; 


| then leading his little consort to the door of the chapel, he took her in his 
| arms and repeatedly kissed her, exclaiming, “ Adieu, madam, adieu, till we 


meet again.” But the unhappy pair saw each other's face no more. It was 
here, too, that the lively historian Froissart took leave for the last time of 
the ill-fated prince. After describing his munificence and hospitality, he 
adds,“ And 1, John Froissart, canon and treasurer of Chirnay, saw it and 
considered it, and I lived in it a quarter of a year; and good cheer did he 
give me, forasmisch as I in my youth had been clerk and familiar to the 
noble King Edward his grandfather ; and when I departed from him (it was 
at Windsor), on my leave taking, he gave me a silver goblet and gilt, and 
having within one hundred nobles * * * *; therefore am I much bound to 
pray God for him.”— Windsor in the Olden Times. 

Geeex Famity. — This family party of the good consul’s (at Cyprus), (or 


| rather of mine, for I originated the idea, though he furnished the materials), 


went off very well. The mamma was shy at first, but she veiled the awk ward- 
ness which she felt by affecting to scold her children, who had all of them, I 
think, immortal names — names, too, which they owed to tradition, and 
certainly not to any classical enthusiasm of their parents. Every instant I was 

ighted some such phrases as these —“ Themistocles, my love, don’t 
figit "— Alcibiades, can't you sit still ?” —“ Socrates, put down the cup ” 
It is true that the 
names were pronounced, Socrihtie, Aspahsie—that is, according to accent, 
and not according to quantity; but I suppose it is scarcely now to be doubted 
that they were so sounded in ancient times. — Lothen. 

Casarna axp THe Fatans.—During the time the army of the Christinos 
was marching on Morella, he ordered all the inhabitants, whom he deemed 


_ useless, to evacuate the place. “I will give arms to all those who remain,” 


he exclaimed. All the inhabitants did remain, excepting the women, their 
Some days after the siege was 
raised, the monks returned, and re-occupied their convent. Cabrera issued 
out an erder for them to assemble in the square. He went there himself, 
“ You must go back again, for you are 
all useless drones, therefore depart : none remain here but the brave!” The 
finding that he had nothing more to say, filed off without uttering a 
word. Cabrera followed them to the gate of the town, and cried to them 
they were passing through it: “ Take care not to return again, for you 
will not go out so easily.” The Bishop of Mondonedo a second time pre- 
ferred a complaint against him to Don Carlos: the latter again wrote to Ca- 


i] 


the good cause.”"— Col. Tucker's Camp and Cabinet. 

Waxpson in tue Fourtzenta Cenrurny.— Some idea of its general state 
and appearance may be formed from the accounts we have of the domestic 
structures, the mercantile pursuits ; and the social habits of the people of that 
period, Besides the castellated mansion of the prince and the noble, there 
were in different parts of the country manorial residences, and in commercial 
cities, the dwellings of rich merchants were of a superior description: but 
neither of these were likely to be found in Windsor. The dwellings were 
no doubt chiefly, if not entirely, of the humble class, consisting of cottages 
of a single room, without division of stories, and a few shops, which were 
then little better than stalls or sheds scattered here and there beside the 
road which led to the entrance of the castle. No publie building for civic 
purposes existed, except a plain market-cross, which was erected in the year 
1380, and which was destroyed during the sixteenth century, Cottages were 
then built of clay or timber, and in some cases of wood, as to their frame- 


_ work, showing all the main piers in the walls, but filled up with stone or mortar 


intersected by horizontal or diagonal beams grooved into the principal timbers. 
A chimney sometimes crowned the summit of these houses, but in many of 
them only an aperture was left in the roof for the escape of the smoke. A 
glazed window was a great Juxury, and most dwellings received the light of 
day through openings of lattice-work. These notices of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the fourteenth century will assist the reader to form an idea of the 
appearance of Windsor at that time ; and if he will call to mind the style of 
costume which then prevailed —the long coats, with hoods worn by the men 
of the middle ranks —the dresses of rich material and magnificent em- 
broidery, with sleeves terminating at the elbow in long streamers —and the 
shoes of monstrous length, with pointed toes, worn by fashionable gentlemen— 
and the gowns thrown over a kirtle worn by the ladies— he may easily imagine 
himself walking on a bright summer's morning on the banks of the Thames, 
strolling into the royal little town, and meeting many a group of artizans, 
tradesmen, and courtiers as he winds his way up to the drawbridge and gate 
at the entrance of Edward's castle. It may here be noticed that scarcely any 
communication existed at that time between Windsor and London. The 
roads were so bad that Eleanor, the queen of Edward I., used to journey from 


. the one place to the other by water, as she was not a good borsewoman, and 
he roads 


were impassable by the cumbrous vehicles in which even royalty 
Queen Eleanor was much attached to 
Windsor; she made it her frequent abode ; and within its walls gave birth to 


_ four of ber children. — Windsor in the Olden Time. 
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Greex Women at Smyrna.— As you move through the narrow streets of 
the city, at these times of festival, the transom shaped windows suspended over 
your head, on either side are filled with the beautiful descendants of the old 
Ionian race: all (even yonder empress that sits throned at the window of 
that humblest mud cottage) are attired with seeming magnificence ; their 
classic heads are crowned with scarlet and loaded with jewels, of coins of 
gold —the whole wealth of the wearers; their features are touched with a 
savage pencil, which hardens the outline of eyes and eye-brows, and lends an 
unnatural fire to the stern, grave looks with which they pierce your brain. 
Endure their fiery eyes as best you may, and ride on slowly and reverently, 
for facing you from the side of the transom, that looks long-wise through the 
street, you see the one glorious shape transcendant in its beauty ; you see the 
massive braid of hair, as it catches a touch of light on its jetty surface, and 
the broad calm angry brow — the large black eyes, deep set and self-relying 
like the eyes of a conqueror, with their rich shadows of thought lying darkly 
around them; you see the thin, fiery nostril, and the bold line of the chin, 
and throat disclosing all the fierceness, and all the pride, passion, and power 
that can live along with the rare womanly beauty of those sweetly turned lips. 
But then there is a terrible stillness in this breathing image ; it seems like the 
stillness of a savage that sits intent, and brooding day by day upon some one 
fearful scheme of vengeance ; but yet more like it seems to the stillness of an 
immortal, whose will must be known and obeyed without sign or speech. 


Bow down ! — Bow down, and adore the young Persephoniec, transcendant | 


Queen of Shades. — Eothen. 

Pirman’s Customs, — When a young man commences hewing, it is no 
uncommon thing for him to take hig earnings into his own management, 
giving his parents a certain weekly sum for his board; or, if the parties 
cannot agree on this point, he takes lodgings at some neighbour's, where he 
finds his own victuals, and pays so much a week for lodging and attendance. 
This is called “ ’picklin’ in his awn poke neuck.” It does not unfrequently 
happen that he pitches his tent where the daughter of the house ultimately 
becomes his wife. This is often the real attraction that draws him from 
home, though a very different one may be pretended.— Notes to Pitman’s Pay. 

A Queen anv a Lonnon Mos.— During the reign of Henry ITI., the 
quietude of Windsor was disturbed by the wars between the king and the 
barons. Prince Edward during this turbulent period held Windsor Castle, 
but Henry and his queen chiefly resided at the Tower of London, On one 
occasion, when her residence was assailed by a mob, she attempted to escape 
in her royal barge to Windsor; but the populace endeavoured to sink the 
vessel, and she with difficulty escaped their violence and returned to the 
Tower. Not feeling herself safe there, she afterwards removed to the 
Bishop of London’s palace, whence she was privately conveyed to Windsor 
Castle. The monarch subsequently made the city of London pay dear for 
the insult which had been offered to his queen. He deprived it of its 
charters, and summoned the Lord Mayor and some other citizens to appear 
before him at Windsor, there to affix the city seal to the instrument of their 
humiliation, On their arrival at the castle, they were treated with the 
greatest indignity by the officers of the household, and committed to the 
charge of the constable of the Round Tower, where they were confined to 
the following day. The mayor and four others were afterwards subjected to 
strict confinement till they should pay their ransom. Sixty thousand marks 
was the sum demanded, which, however, was reduced to twenty thousand 
marks, on the earnest plea of the citizens, who declared themselves unable to 
raise the larger amount.— Windsor in the Olden Time. 

An Asyssiwian Banquet. — The assembly having dispersed upon our 
report to their several bowers, Zaido and Allee set about slaughtering a 
sheep, Allee cutting the throat whilst Zaido threw himself upon the 
struggling animal. Seeing there was every probability of its escaping, I 
went to their assistance, calling out “ Allah achbah! Allah achbah !” to 
summon some Bedouins I saw over the top of the next bush to give us their 
aid, conceiving that the common Islam ejaculation over animals being killed, 
would be the best intimation that could be given them of what was going 
forward. One of them understood me properly, and soon came pushing round 
the bush to this labour of love. Dropping down by the side of Zaido, he 
caught hold of the head of the sheep by the chin, fixed its shoulders against 
his knee, and bending the former back, with a furious wrench tore the 
wound in the throat open by the force, and effected at once the dislocation 
of the neck, and immediate death. Soon flaying the animal, they dragged 
asunder the joints, separating the bones from their articulations by many 
twists, and with as little use of their well-preserved knives as possible. The 
flesh thus almost torn from the body, was put into cooking vessels, whilst 
the head, with the skin still attached, was placed amidst the wood ashes of 
the fire, until the brain was well stewed in the bony cavity of the skull. 
The shankbones, broken between large stones, afforded to their fortunate 
possessors delicious tit-bits of raw marrow, drawn with a long spluttering 
sough into the mouth. The entrails, after being taken out, were hastil 
drawn through the closed hand, to squeeze the contents upon the ground, 
and without more dressing, transferred to the pots along with the other 
meat, which were soon bubbling fast and furious over the crackling, spark- 
ling brushwood or dried mimosa that formed the fuel. By-and-by the 
savage banquet is prepared, and the meat taken from the pots is put upon 
mats, or into the hollow of an old shield; every one now tries to get first to 
help himself, all struggling and pushing, but in the best of humour, The 
circle nearest the meat hesitating to choose, thinking they possess the ad- 
vantage of position, find hands intruding from behind, that carry off the 
very pieces they had just fixed their minds upon. — Johnston's Travels. 
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| A. R. need not despair of better things ; but the specimen 


| London, and the low rate of interest, is indicative 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sent is not sufficiently good. 
“ How to make 4001. ina fortnight” will be concluded in our 
neat. 


I 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Turn is no greater delusion existing than that 
the present full state of the money-market in 


of commercial prosperity ; it is, in point of fact, 
the very reverse. Capitalists dare not invest their 
money in the old channels of trade with the pro- 
spect of destruction occasioned by panics. Manu- 
facturing is not remunerating as it was formerly ; 
— with wheat at 45s. per quarter, and likely to be 
lower, and with other agricultural produce equally 
depressed, there does not appear much inducement 
for increased investment in that direction. 

In this state of things capital seeks for temporary 
employment ; hence the rise in railroads, and 
speculation in various public forms. The noise 
created by such means gives a semblance of settled 
prosperity to the country; but it will be found to 
be fallacious, as may readily be proved if the en- 
quirers will ask any of the manufacturers for home 
trade who do not enjoy monopolies, how it fares 
with them ? whether they partake of the spring of 
prosperity so much boasted, as to form a topic in 
the queen's last prorogation speech? Or the fal- 
lacy will be discovered, if the searcher after the 
truth of the matter, will take any given line of 
street in the metropolis, or any large provincial 
town, and ask of each shopkeeper in order, what 
is the state of their returns and profits, severally, 
compared to what it was in the years prior to 
1825, when the change in our currency first came 
into operation? The answer will be such, we 
venture to predict, as to dissipate the delusion 
which we have so confidently denounced. It 
will be found that prices have become wofully re- 
duced, compared with expences of every fixed 
kind — rent, taxes, rates, and salaries ; that money 
is so scarce as to render it little short of begging 
for the tradesman to ask many of. his regular 
customers for payment; and all this, be it re- 
membered, with such a glut of money in the mar- 
ket of London as to keep discounts on commer- 
cial bills down at 2) and even 2 per cent. 

Here are facts to show that there is something 
wrong in our social and economical condition. 
A nation possessed of wealth far beyond all others 
is yet, when viewed in the producers and venders 
of its industry, the most perplexed of all the king- 
doms of the earth ; and why ? 

The cause of this anomalous state of things 
cannot now be found in those bugbears — over- 
trading and over-production; it must be traced 
to some more hidden fact. ‘The cause is really to | 
be found in our legislators listening to the advice | 
of millionaires, as to the nature of the Currency 
by which the degree of remuneration to the 
industrious is to be adjusted. The cause of the 
present depression of the classes to whom we 
have alluded, is to be ascribed alone to the im- 
practicable attempt to measure our increased and | 
increasing transactions by a currency of intrinsic 
value; and the evil will be still more aggravated | 
by the recent monetary measure of government. 
Our legislators have given their sanction to a bill, 
that of the Bank Charter, by which the national | 
debt, doubled as it was in its pressure by the Act 
of 1819, has been increased still further by full 
15 per cent.; and the producers of the country | 
are told that heneeforth they are to be compelled 
by the national currency to exchange among the 
population all their commodities at the level of 
the Continent (where indirect taxation is com- | 








paratively light), spite of the enormous taxation 
under which industry labours in this kingdom. 

All we want is, that some powerful mind, un- 
shackled by the absurd doctrines of bullionists, 
should arise in the midst of us, who could boldly 
solve the problem, so little understood, — of the 
nature of money and its uses. Some one who, 
guided by the philosophy of ancient days, could 
see that the use of money is conventional; that 
a state is capable of fixing the medium in which 
interchanges are to be effected; and that, when 
taxation on commodities interposes as it does in 
this kingdom, the precious metals require to be 
treated as commodities necessary for the trans- 
action of foreign commerce only. This is a 
problem demanding immediate and satisfactory 
solution — one that was well understood by the 
great Lord Bacon, who said —“ Above all things, 
good policy is to be used that the treasures and 
monies in a state be not gathered into few hands ; 
for, otherwise, a state may have a great stock and 
yet starve ; and money is, like muck, not good 
except it be spread. This is done chiefly by sup- 
pressing, or at least keeping, a strait hand upon the 
devouring trade of usury, engrossing, rich pastur- 
ages, and the like.”——All words of import, and to 
which we shall return on a future occasion. 

eee 

Wetse Surnames. — In Sweden hereditary 
surnames are said to have been unknown before 
the commencement of the fourteenth century. At 
a much later period no surnames were used in 
Wales, beyond ar, or son, as David ap Howell, 
Evan ap Rhys, Griffith ap Roger, John ap Richard, 
now very naturally corrupted into Powell, Price, 
Prodger, and Pritchard. To a like origin may be 
referred a considerable number of the surnames 
beginning with P and B now in use in England, 
amongst which may be mentioned, Preece, Price, 
Punphrey, Parry, Probert, Probyn, Pugh, Penry, 
Bevan, Bithall, Barry, Benyon, and Bowers. It 
was not unusual, a century or two back, to hear 
of such combinations as Evan-ap-Griffith-ap- 
David-ap-Jenkin, and so on to the seventh or 
eighth generation, so that an individual often car- 
ried his pedigree in his name. The church of 
Llangollen, in Wales, is said to be dedicated to St. 
Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap-Clyndawag-ap -Cowrda- 
ap-Caradoc- Freichfras-ap-Llyn-Merim-ap- Einion- 
Yrth-ap-Cunedda- Wledig, a name that casts that 
of the Dutchman Jnkervankodsdorspanckinkadrach- 
dern, into the shade, To burlesque this ridiculous 
species of nomenclature some wag described cheese 
as being 

Adam’s own cousin-german by its birth, 
Ap-Curds-ap- Milk-ap-Cow-ap-Grass-ap-Earth ! 

The following anecdote was related to me by a 
native of Wales : —“ An Englishman, riding one 
dark night among the mountains, heard a cry of 
distress, proceeding apparently from a man who 
had fallen into a ravine near the highway, and, on 
listening more attentively, heard the words ‘ Help, 
master, help !’ in a voice truly Cambrian. ‘ Help 
what? Who are you?’ inquired the traveller. ‘Jen- 
kin-ap- Griffith-ap- Robin-ap- William-ap- Rees-ap- 
Evan,’ was the response. ‘ Lazy fellows that ye 
be,’ rejoined the Englishman, setting spurs to his 


horse, ‘ to lie rolling in that hole, Aalf-a-dozen of | 


ye; why, in the name of common sense, don't ye 
help one another out?’” The frequency of such 
names as Davis, Harris, Jones, and Evans, has 
often been remarked, and is to be accounted for 
by the use of the father’s name in the genitive 
case, the word son being understood ; thus David's 


son became Davis, Harry’s son Harris, Jobn’s son 


Jones, and Evan's son Evans. It is a well-attested 
fact, that, about forty years since, the Monmouth 


| and Brecon militia contained no less than thirty- 


siz John Joneses. Even the gentry of Wales bore 
no hereditary surnames until the time of Henry 
the Eighth. ‘That monarch, who paid great at- 
tention to heraldic matters, strongly recommended 
the heads of Welsh families to conform to the 
usage long before adopted by the English, as more 
consistent with their rank and dignity. Some 
families accordingly made their existing sirenames 
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stationary, while a few adopted the surnames of 
English families with whom they were allied, as 
the ancestors of Oliver Cromwell, who thus ex- 
changed Williams for Cromwell, which thencefor- 
ward they uniformly used, —Family Nomenclature, 


Mayra Weavinc. — The natives may be 
reckoned as industrious, perhaps more so than are 
generally seen within the tropics. The manu- 
facture for which they are so famous, of cigar- 
cases, and hats of a peculiar grass, has long been 
known and deservedly prizedat home. The, most 
intricate tartan plaid they will imitate with a 
faithfulness and dexterity truly surprising; and 
those who have received no instruction whatever 
in letters will work a name or a figure with these 
differently-coloured straws without the smallest 
deviation from any given pattern. We were, how- 
ever, unprepared to meet among these rude people 
a fabric which as much surpasses in its texture the 
finest French eambric as the latter does the com- 
monest piece of Manchester cotton cloth. This 
latter is called pina, pronounced pinia, being’ 
made from the finest fabrics of the pine, beaten 
out, combed, and wove with a delicacy that it is 
impossible to rival, possessing at the same time an 
incredible durability. Its colour is white, slightly 
tinged with blue. Many months prior to our 
arrival, the Great Parsee merchant of Bombay, 
who had lately been honoured by knighthood, Sir 
Jamsetgee Jegetboy, had directed an entire dress 
to be sent home, in order that he might present 
her Britannic Majesty with something that might 
he considered worthy the acceptance of his queen. 
We were fortunate enough to see it, just prior to 
its departure. The order had been for one large 
dress, and two or three small ones, for the prince 
and princess, with an injunction from the mu- 
nifieent donor, that three thousand dollars’ worth of 
labour should be expended upon it. I was as- 
sured by the merchant who undertook to execute 
it, that between thirty and forty women were em- 
ployed for nine months, working the entire day, 
upon the tambour; and from the specimen we 
then saw, as also from having minutely watched 
their subsequent labour, I am not inelined the 
least to doubt the truth of what he _— me, how- 
ever exaggerated it may appear. oreover, to 
insure the due attendance of the fair dancellas of 
the needle, it had been customary to incarcerate a 
considerable portion of them every evening in a 
species of honourable confinement, being unable 
to trust to the promises of their returning to such 
severe labour in the morning. It may not, how- 
ever, be improbable but that some of my readers 
have been gratified with a sight of the the 
most expensive, perhaps, in the world. The 
handkerchiefs cost 60 dollars each—a curious 
circumstance, where, in this chea .“s 
whole family can live well for nnn oan 
a month.— Capt. Cunnynghame’s Recollections, 


Royat Potyrecunic Iwstrrvtion.—Dr. Ryan, 
the Professor of Chemistry to this institution, is 
at present delivering a course of exceedingly in- 
teresting lectures on “ Poisons and their Anti- 
dotes.” As an apology for bringing a subject like 
this before a popular audience, the doctor urges 
the importance of legal practitioners and 
being acquainted, in some measure, with the tests 
for the commoner poisons, so as to enable them to 
guard against the danger of receiving evidence 
surrounded by chances of fallacy. Thus, he in- 
stanced the test of Marsh for arsenic. In applying 
this test the chemist generally uses zine and sul- 
phurie acid ; and yet the zine of commerce is often 
largely impregnated with arsenic; and the sul- 
phuric acid also obtained from English sulphur 
contains frequently traces of the same poisoti; 
therefore, unless the tests employed be perfeetly 
pure, the most fatal mistskes — 
doctor also showed the danger of fallacy in ap- 
plying the hydrosulphurie acid test, as he pro- 
duced by that re-agent similar precipitates from 
salts of the metals arsenic, antimony, cadmium, 
tin, selenium, and zine. The lectures haye been. 
attended by very large audiences. 
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connected with the VISIT of the KING OF THE FRENCH TO 
ENGLAND will form a portion of the Thirty Engravings to be given with the 


a PICTORIAL TIMES 


hi of Gatarday next, Oct. 19.:—The Reception of his Majesty the King of the French by Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle ; the 
; Instellation of the King of the French as a KNIGHT of the MOST NOBLE ORDER of the GARTER, in the Throne Room, 


THE BANQUET IN ST. GEORGE'S HALL 


on the same day, ‘showing the Etiquette of the Royal Table. These two grand and beautiful Subjects will be drawn by W. H. Prior, 
Esq., from Gketches made by him on the above occasions by Permission of the Authorities at Windsor Castle. Portrait of the 


FRENCH WAR STEAMER GOMER, 


hy E. Duncan, Feq., Marine Artist; the MAGNIFICENT SALOON of the Gomer Steam Ship, drawn by permission of the 
French Admiral in command; the GRAND BALL TO THE FRENCH OFFICERS in the Naval College ; the MAGNIFI- 
CENT BANQUET TO THE FRENCH OFFICERS at Portsmouth on Saturday last ; 


THE NEW SOUTHAMPTON ROYAL RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 


Twickenham, formerly occupied by the King of the French. In addition to the 
above, many other interesting Designs will appear in the PICTORIAL TIMES of this Day, 
To enmre Copies of this magnificent Number, Orders must be given early, and care taken to specify the exact Titlke-PICTORIAL 


Office, 125. Fleet Street, London, 
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\HEAP LIGHT.—EDWARD PRICE and 


/ Co., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, respectfully call the attention of the Public to the 
fact, that, although the price of these is somewhat higher than 
that of ordinary mould candles, they are in reality much cheaper 
than these latter; one real Composite candle giving the same 
quantity of light as two of the moulds. They require no snuffing. 
and burn more brilliantly than the best wax. purposes o' 
economy and luxury are therefore both served at the same — by 
the use of Coss ome —— Parties intending to try them for the 
first time, are y requested to take care that they arc served 
in the eaves with PI . PRICE S Rare CANDLES:” the reason 
for this caution is given elsewhere. song ove sold by most of the 
respectable tallow chandlers throughout the kingdom, and whole- 
sale to the trade by EDWARD PRICE & Co. , Belmont, Vauxhall; 
and by) PALMEK & Co., Sutton Street, Clerkenwell. 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 


END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
throughout the Season’ Phe secommodation at’ this delightfal 


and popular place of ation is of the most See 
Gravatt, the Bang « Hall alone being capable of ccoting lose 
The Refreshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little- 


Persons. 
john of King William Street, London. A cold Collation at ls. 
per head, a, on the Table. An Ordin every ey 2 at 2 
Prelook i charve per head. Dinners for vate 
foun, Fe F hod Ww ite Bait, Poultry &e. Tea and Coffee from Js. per 
wale rhts, Sin Cegpe abe ote conned at 9 o'clock, 

The Wines and Spirits ‘have been selected with the most carcful 
attention, and will be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 
ery, Ginger Beer, Soda W ater, ,&e., supplied throughout 





tee © us oo — Persons having a little 
4 time to foare are d that AGENTS continue to be 
paedtes London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 

ACO MEA NY, for the SALE of their celebrated TE A (Offices, 
9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). ey are 
packed in showy one canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble *s occasioned by the eale. The licence is only Ils. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 
considerable incomes the ve agency, without Is. os or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made it letter, post paid) as above. 


ENDER and F IRE-I RON WARE- 
HOUSE, co King William Street, 4 doors from London 
GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 

-s t ey have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
meet the mand for light and chaste patterns at very 








mederele p ee... . B. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, an 
ilies, furnishing their houses, will find at GREEN and 
BLE'S old established Warehouses every article S 


an ornamental I 
os the furnishing 
at moderate Se pelees, coat to the style wished for. 
ve lists of every article required in furnishing a house 
for peree 2 making a selection, forwarded to order in town 
or mdcaiminsidcasats of expense. 


GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring's, City aw Fieley, opposite the Artillery 


| Gold, Silver, and Gilt: Case, many of which 
are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 


ry, including all that 
smallest cot a tea 


| rate Geneva Watches. The public a wanted that the whole of 
the Stock is genuine forfeited pro , collected from the various 
| Pawnbrokers in - about ne at every Watch is warranted 
| to perform well, t en ge rn ok 
e mitted in a retail ; and ie an mality, they must 
vir fee nal cost ‘ variet (w Wat tches = oe ee 
vo a repai ex- 

mnette Ste Glaners fitted, 6d. each. 
Any Watch — of, and returned within seven 

fare be mone 


returned, allowing 5per cent 
The trade suppl generally. us 





however bad their badped Ym rie 1 Fem 

ermpanently an cies an aoe os and malest 

on a on method rea Petia te the 
ane as 

















RITING, Book-keeping, &¢. — Persons of 


ATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE 


LAMPS, —The perfection of these Lam fie, Voue 
been happily attained by Sn eon of twor 
forming a cone mare of 


—A Jarger and a smaller round 
wick ich — a rapid reverberation of air against the flame — 
thus condensi Lr aa of volatilised vepest, it is free _ 
moke or smel 4 rfect combustion, and in full 
emits a light equal to diksen wax sation ct . Watson's 
houses, 41 and 42. Dertieen, and 16. Norton Folgate, will a Were: 
throughout the season, the most e t recherché and new 
atterns, comprising ie oo China, Glass, and d Opal. Old Oil 
mps fitted with th Heads for 2is’ A Paragon 
Apparates applied esta for 6s. The Spirit analysed and 
recommended by Dn Une M Gelivered ia serew cans by C. Watson's 
Foe at 4s. per gallon.—4i and 42. Barbican, 6. 


EA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES and 
FORKS, DISII COVERS, &c., at C. WATSON'’S, 41 and 42. 
Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate.— Established half a century.— 
A set of three Paper Tea Trays, including the 1 size made, 
358. ; very ray ornamented all over, * a set of three, and up 
to 14/. sJepes | fon Trays, Je. 6d. a oon, « nd upwards ; a five-quart 
London-made Um, 35s., with the newest —s 7 4 
to five guineas; a set of six patent- raised London-made 
Covers, 188. 6d. ; a raised, 35s. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 
silver shape, 52s, 6d. set of six, 
ivory 1 ‘able Knives, 11s. per doz.; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 


aa Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 
3j-inch handsome Balance- 
las. doz. | 14s. doz. | 6s, 6d. pr. 


handle 
4-inch Balance-handle, ‘largest 

os — 20s. doz. | 16s. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 
228.6d.dz.| 188. doz. | 8, 6d. pr. 


and best made 
Ditto with Watson's Albata 
Plate Handles,equal to Silver 
Forks half the price of the above. 

C. WATSON’S handsomely Illustrated Catal and Price 
Current is just published, and families who economy and 
elegance, should possess themecives of this useful book, w may 

be had onatis, and post-free from the above address. In- 
venor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which isso rapid)y super- 
seding Silver. 














ATENT ELECTRO.PLATED and GILT 
Renae in every variety, at the Establishments of the 


ELKINGTON and Co. 
WEST-END_22. REGENT STREET, corner 
CITY —45. MOORGATE STREET. 
The Patent ete processes being extensively adopted ander 
their licenee, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their own 
manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality only, 
which invariably bear their mark, “ E. and Co.” under a crown.— 
Old articles replated and gilt. 








of Jermyn Street. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended o, asin le bee certain remedy to all 
m Ind Headac and Liver 


suffer Bilious 
Complaints; they act asa cnet aud gentle = im- 
Pang OreEF in pottite at lo, 14a oF Me compose cach, i. Willoughby 
stem. es #, lod, or . 
and Co. late BG G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate W t, and nearly 
Medicine Vendors. 





. N’S AMERICAN ING SYRUP, FOR 
MRS. JOUNILDREN CUTTING ere Meer 7 


i RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN N SOOTH.- 
ING SYRU ar This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has 


Children when Ed ieal Convulsions arising from painful 

Det be sal Aa the G ee nd the ini oo 
vi he Gums cooled, a 

It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to the meek ik 


produce 
leasant that no Child will refuse to let its Gume be 
with it. Parents should be very particular to ask for 
TOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING | SYRUP, and to noties 
that the Names of Ranet, ay and Sons, 95, Farri Street, 

don (to whom Mrs. Jo! has sold recipe), are on the Stamp 
SNS a Oe ene Pay. le. 


CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS. — ALLINGIIAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN 
BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 


<- 


plication. The universally acknow cacy extra- 
li safe, and wever meg re y for the speedy and cer- 
tain eure of cornea and and ions, however te and of long 


standing, induces the p: etor of this 
prog 


1 t chymi- 
asta spi 
dangerous 


by anger, 150. and C! 
Vendors. 


SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from Pain. 
~LEFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most 

b = e application, te-dotomrenx, out, and all 
he nerves, vine instant relief in the most 
Patients who fi ad for years drawn on a ae es 





ce, a 


raiysis and rheuinatism, 
— a 


been restored to strength, health, and comfort, efter e 
galvanism, blistering, veratrine, colchicum, and all 
remedics had been tried and found useless. its. sw prising 
have also been ex in its rapid cure of r 
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cal discovery to canti a against 
tations, injurious in their e most to those 
who, either through igvorance or the fraudulent of 
others, are induced to apply them. received 
testimonials from the most papi families in the kingdom. 
The genuine has the signature A. Sharwood on the outside 
wrapper. Sold at 55. Bisho te Without ; and by tment 
r, 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 


enses 
tare affections 
roxyems. 


} h of their limbs from weakness, brought 
— who had lost the use eir a. - eet Oe ais 


ttendants and coqunintanoes, have by a few rubbings 
lectricity, 
‘the usual 
effects 
paing of 
the head and face, james ago, paralytic affections, weakness bof the 


1 t d joints, ular swellings, sore throat, chronic 
emetine ritation of of the heart, and diffeult respiration. It 
tra m business or pleasw’ 
any erupt sem, and = be applied to the most tlicate skin without 
fear of injury. Sold 7 ntment of Jean y, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, J é Lym lin aa Street, 
ween ape metallic vase ori nt 24, Od. each. 
N.B. order ba wit pe ieee i 
catrinaet te an. 
er, 150. racy at Bieet; cad and most of the pal medicine 

















































































































































































































































